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PkCFACE 


Paul Bellow, as Clayton puts it, *ie America* a most 

important living no veil st H , ^ His richly ambivalent 
<%» 

vision is manifest in his novels and it has led to 
various conflicting critical interpretations of his 
fictional peuvre . He has been called a transcenden- 
tali st, a realist, a nihilist, a contemporary "yea— say— 
er" and so on." As various critics point out there are 
various contradictions inherent In the novels of Saul 
Bellow. While on the one hand >h® rejects cultural niM- 
li«s, his own Imagination is frightened at the emptiness 
of what he himself has termed as contemporary “head* 
culture. If he rejects alienation and affirms brother- 
hood and. roan* s creatureli ness, his protagonists them- 
selves appear to be alienatees, Similarly, if Bellow 




vision as the contradictions of man's life do not affect 
its vital oneness. 

Saul Bellow has generated a lot of critical inte~ 
rest in Ms own time. There are some like Clayton sac! 
Ml son who try to interpret hi® in psychoanalytic terms 
with contrasting conclusions; there are others like 
Malcolm Bradbury and Judie Newman who try to locate him 
within the historiography of modernism. Opdahl, Kalin, 
Cohen, ftovit and others endeavour to discover Ms place 

r 








In spite of the plenitude of critical studies few 
critics have tried to discover the relationship that 
exists between the self and society in his novels, they 
have either considered Bellow a champion of the self and 
atoorainator of society or a re, lector of the self m* um 
affirroer of society, My endeavour in this thesis is to 
demonstrate that the claim® of the self and society are 
not mutually exclusive in the novels of Bellow, Once 
a person has di covered the true self, he gets serenity 
and detachment and can accept the society he lives in 
and do his own bit for it. This has been the ancient 
wisdom of our "rishis* 1 and this has been the essence of 
the “karma yog® 1 * of Oita, 






f\T 


first chapter deals with the world as rendered by the 
novelist. The second chapter deals with Bellow* s con- 
ception of the self, Ms developing insight into the 
mystery of being and the efforts of the Saul Bellow- 
protagonist to real! ze his true self. The third chapter 
deals with Saul Bellow* s vision of society and how his 
protagonists seek connection with it. The fourth chapter 
is devoted to Bellow* s formal strategies which he adopts 
to embody his insights into the highly complex and vexed 
question of the relationship between the self and society. 
The fifth chapter is just a summing-up* 
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University, who willingly and joyfully accepted the bur- 



sty academic projects. I'y heart is full of love and 
regards for say parents Jr Lheobhushan Shukla and Mrs, 
Sheela Jhuklo without whose help and inspiration I 
would never have been able to complete this task* 
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thanks, love and regards for my uncle Padma Prakash 
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me generously from time to time with all the books I 
required for ay research. 
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THE WORLD OF SAUL BELLOW 

"Bellow creates one of the roost fully realized physical 

1 

worlds in fiction”. He has created this world to 
support what may be called Ms Weltanschauung. It is 
a complex, multifaceted and living world of various 
hues and odours. Though it Is bound by M story and 
time, it often transcends both. Bredbur^y describes 
the city in The Victim as "a dense agglomeration of 
misery and competition, a place of tenuous relation- 
ship, run by mysterious blacklists and arbitrary deci- 
sions*’, 2 He further states that Bellow’s city is 
"as in Dangling Man, a naturalist jungle, a barbarous 
place sliding toward the equator, stirring with energy 
but also unnaturally dead, filled with wild psychic 


1 Keith Michael (JpdaMU 

Introduction . University Park and London, The 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1978, p. 78, 


2 


Malcolm Bradbury: Saul Bellow, Methuen, London and 
Hew York, 1982, p. 41* 



media-ridden descendants of the Pilgri® fathers. 

Contemporary America, in port! oil ar, 
supplies the multi-colored, teeming, 
city background with its endless variety 
of character®, and. the confusion of 
values that comes to any Individual, who 

on 

tries to maintain *at leasts idea of 

4 

himself* mid these pressure#. 

The world which is portrayed in the page# of the novel# 
of Saul Bellow does seldom form the setting. On the 
contrary > it is an active agent affecting the protago- 
nist#. It is a world which impinges on the conscious- 
ness of the central characters and not a world which is 




seen through the objective eyes of the writer* 

According to CpdahlJ 

But Bellow also equates society with 

reality. Herzog's cities contain the 

same naturalistic force as Angle's 

Chicago and the same sensuality as 

Leventhal * s New York. Because they 

ere built by men, and recreate the 

universe in which we live, our cities 

embody the truth about the human as 
as e 

well/ the metaphysical. 

Though Saul Bellow does not like to accept any confine# 
and it cannot be easily done also. It will not be impro- 
per to point out that Bellow's America 1® essentially 
the America of the metropolis. 

And of course it is to the point that 
Bellow, unlike the past masters, Heming- 
way and Faulkner, is entirely a city 
writer (Henderson takes place mostly in 
Africa, to be sure, but not in the green 
hills of Africa, It is an Africa teeming 


5 Opdshl, p. 156. 



with people and political intrigue, and 
furniture? an Africa urhanizedj 6 

Frank D UcConnell, comparing Bellow* s fiction to Jswie® 
Joyce’s Ulysses, writes* 

For Joyce’s novel is surely one of the 
greatest city books ever written, a vi- 
sion of Dublin as a real, historical, 
stone and steel complex which is never- 
theless a universal myth of all cities 
every where, of the city (of God, of man, 
of the inhuman) , Bellow* a action too, 
as I have remarked, is extr»rdinarily 
precise and convincing in its presenta- 
tion of a distinctly urban reality* 7 

Unlike Joyce, Bellow writes of two cities, not one, 
Chicago and New York. Bellow w m bom in Chicago and 

many of his novels like Tho Pani01itt..JfMfa. Tk%£. MXM&M&A 

ZUmteJimk Mm&» *«** mcago as its primary 


6 Marcus Klein 8 A Discipline of ftobilitvs Sml Bellow*® 

action 8 Saul B ello m A^dLlafitlaa of smm * 

ed* by Earl Hovit, T ; rentice-Mall, Inc. hngLft wood 
Cliffs, N.J., 1975, p. 138. 

7 Frank d. 

The UniverSly^ wiicago Press, Chicago and London, 
1977, p. 19# 


locale. Mm York appears as locale In novels like The 

§SL ML fcfte. ..-flay and j^r, ...Sareraitr* s Planet . Chicago 

and Mew York both figure prominently in Humboldt 1 a Gift 
while Cb? and Bucharest figure prominently in The 
.Man* s .... Q ecMber , Henderson the Rain King is the only 
exception to this pattern and is set in New England and 
Africa, There is a regular alternation of local® in 
each successive novel, Frank D, McConnell remarks about 
the significance of the two cities in Bellow* s novels: 

He was raised in Chicago and now lives 
there as a member of the University of 
Chicago Committee on Social thought while 
his residence in New York was mainly 
during the years which produced his grim* 
west books and may well have bean a 
somber period in Ms own life* But more 
seriously than this possible autobiogra- 
phical connection. Bellow* s vision of 
the two cities is actually a vision of 
alternative possibilities fbr the idea 
of the city itself aid for the survival 
of human beings therein. His Chicago 
tends to be that Chicago (seen from the 
vantage point of youth?) which is a 
check-board of ethnic neighborhoods, a 



nest of small-time political and finan- 
cial deals where, nevertheless, people 
manage to survive with e kind of dogged 
nobility, His hew York is precisely the 
New York of a Midwestern mind: Manhattan, 
a uniform corridor of granite opulence 
whose massive artificiality precludes even 
the discovery, let alone the manipulation, 
of creative nor si roles. Hew fork becomes 
the city as enmity to the self, while 
Chicago remains, for ell its grlsmess* a 
place where thought is still possible, 
the city as test rather than occlusion of 
the shaping intellect, 8 


Fuchs also supports the same idea and says^ 

It is as if Bellow of let® needs to 
rub two stones together to sake the 
sparks fly. 9 


Bellow* s portrayal of the two cities can be at times 

rn^rnm, sMUMpm 


8 

9 


McConnell, p. 20, 


Daniel i%ehs. 
Affiliated ifo 
1992, p. 305. 



sis 


hi 


9 






surrealistic, but he is, by and large realistic# though 
the ‘realism* is now a fallen word. Bellow does not 
agree with the avant garde French critic Alain Robbe 
Grill et that realistic novel of the nineteenth century 
has reached the point ©f exhaustion, "One can learn a 
good deal”, writes Frank £)-• McConnel# "about Chicago 
from reading Humboldt* a Gift and about Manhattan from 
ffr. Samel er* s Planet - a cl alia that cannot be made for 

the Maryland of The Hosting Opera or the Mew York of 

v* 10 
JL * 


It is said that Bellow* s heroes live in the world 
of their own mind. This, however# is not wholly true* 
Bellow's world possesses "thinginess'* of its own kind 
which arises from Ms observation of small specific 
detail® and Ms peculiar sensitivity to small sound and 
colours. In the words of Marcus Klein* 

Bellow* b cities • Chicago and Mew York - 
are dense with neighbors and noise# with 
streetcars, subways# families# friends# 
soot and filth, 11 


10 McConnel, p« 4. 

11 Marcus Klein, "A Discipline ©£ Mobility* Saul Bellow' 
Fiction", p# 138, 



bellow uses distinctive images to bring the world ^he 
creates in his novels to life and to suggest its qua- 
lity. But like Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett he can 
also linger on details of a thing whenever necessary* 
This is how Joseph muses over the news papers 

I ... settle down to read the paper in 
the rocker by the window, I cover It 
from end to and, ri tusli sti call y , mis- 
sing not a word. First come the comic 
strips . ...» then 1 read the serious 
news and the columnists, and finally 
the gossip, the family page, the recipes, 
the obituaries, the society news, the 

12 

ads, the children* s puzzles, everything. 

The details of food are given thus in The Mventuree of 

AMUJSaEgfe 1 

The meals were of amazing character and 
of huge quantity - Anna was a strong 
believer in eating. Bowl s of macaroni 


12 Saul Bellow, MMJm . Penguin Books, 1987, 
pp, 11-12, (All subsequent citations fro® this 
novel refer to this text) 



own ways of living and who have their own mysterious- 


ness* Africa has been called the "heart of darkness’' 


and bellow has tried to capture its darkness and sense 

of mystery in the pages of Henderson . the vain King, The 

life in Africa appears to be poles apart from that of 


America but they have on# essential affinity. Both 


imprison the self end present a life which appears to 
be governed by absurdity and arbitrariness* Jonathan 
Wilson rightly notes that "Bellow use® the ’primitive* 




i k 

Imprisoning frme work of ’civilized* society” and 
goes on to point out that the novelist used ff Africa 
naradigmatically to rear# sent the painful aspects of 
everyday life in America”. 7 Comparing the Hew York of 
r r. Sanml er 8 s PI anet to Africa of Henderson the Haiti 
King , he further observes: 

Hr* larmier * s Kew York throws up a world of 
contradictions similar in almost every way 
to that of the Amewi and the .*arlri in 

Henderson the RMn. Kiss , But, we do not 

get u b fix” on Henderson in the same way 
as on Earraler because, on the surface any- 
way » Henderson “dangles” between bizarre 
and exotic modes of tribal behavior* 

Henderson is caught between arbitrary 
rituals of limit and mysterious magical 
liberations, between a world of bovine 
stupidity (the Arnewl) and one founded on 
death and violence (the iv'arlri), Pamraler 


14 Jonathan Wilson, On dellow* a Planet . Rflfl&spJte, 
the Sark aide , Peirlelgn Dickinson university Press, 
tondton and xoronto : Associated University Presses, 
1985# p* 116, 


15 Wilson, p. 117. 



is caught between the indifferent* dull- 
witted police and the radical students, 
between the oppressive White man and the 
violent and angry black, man, 1 ** 

In the begin! ng of The Dean* s December the reader finds 
himself in the Rumanian Capital Bucharest in winter. 

The rendering of the various facets of the city is as 
vivid as it can be in the hands of the novelist. 

Jonathan Wilson remark®! 

The Rumanian Capital, with its gray commu- 
nist residential blocks and brown December 
twilights, is called up with all the grace 

of accuracy that in earlier novels Bellow 

17 

has reserved for Chicago and New York. 1 

There appears to be a world of difference between Bucharest 
and Chicago, the city which weighs so heavily on the mind 
of Corde. While there is utmost regimentation in Bucharest, 
Chicago appears to be all clutter and confusion. Bellow, 
however, is not interested in su perficies and goes down 


16 Wilson, p« 146. 

17 Wilson, p. 30# 




to what he considers to be really "real”. If one consi- 
ders the effect of Bucharest and Chicago on the self 
one will find then the two sides of the suae coin. 

Bellow in his portrayal of Bucharest reveals "the des- 
slcated narcoleptic spiritual condition of the citizens 

10 

as reflected in their dilapidated physical surroundings”. 

Bellow* s world has certain distinctive characteris- 
tics. It is maniac, acquisitive, sensual, violent, 
spiritually desslcated and post culture. It can be called 
the world of mass society, a word which has been aptly 
defined by Irving Howe as follows: 

By the mass society we mean a relatively 
comfortable, half welfare and half garri- 
son society in which the population grows 
passive, indifferent and atomized? in which 
traditional loyalties, ties and associa- 
tions become lax or dissolve entirely* in 
which coherent publics based on definite 
interests and opinions gradually fall apart* 


Language Irresistible* 


18 Michael G. Yet® an. “Toward a 



and in which men becomes a consider, him- 
self mass-produced like the products, 
diversions and values that he absorbs, ^ 

In fact Bellow himself quotes De wuincey in the epigraph 
to fhe._Victlffi about how an Individual is lost in the mass 
society: 

Be that as it may, now it was that upon 
the rocking waters of the ocean the human 
face began to reveal itself; the sea 
appeared paved with innumerable faces, 
upturned to the heavens; faces, imploring, 
wrathful, despairing faces that surged 
upward by thousands, by myriads, by gene- 
rations.,,,® 

The contemporary world is a "Pig Heaven’ 8 in which, 

The shops are filled with goods and buyers. 

In the fields were the newest harvesting 


19 Irving Howe, 'Mate Society and Post-Modern Fiction*, 
Partisan Hevlew , XXVI Summer, 1959, pp* 420-56. 

20 SaftO. Bellow, TfaiLJfipMB* Penguin Books, 1947, p, 7* 
(ill subsequent citations fro® this novel refer to 
this text) 






machines; in the houses, washers, dryers, 
freezers and refrigerators, air-conditio- 
ners, vacuus cleaners, Mi masters, waring- 
blenders, television and stereophonic high- 
fi sets, electrical can-openers, novels con- 
densed by the Reader* s Digest and slick 
magazines. In the yards, glossy cars in 
giddy colors, like ships from outer space. " 

In this world human beings become mere 3ust another "commo- 
dity 1 ’ and loose their human dignity, their ability to 
rebel against the system and even their insight into, 
what Wordsworth calls, "the life of things" ( "Tintern 
Abbey"), Ssmmler» s picture of New York clearly reveals 
Bellow’s perceptions about contemporary American world: 

The dark satanic mills changing into 
light satanic mills, The reprobates 
converted into children of $Qf t 
sexual ways of the seraglio and of the 
Congo bush adopted by the emancipated 
masses of New York, Amsterdam, London! 


21 S«il Bellow, "The Sealed Treasure 9 *, Jgfeg, MMSiS - 
mieirea . London, Oxford University Press, W7p. 60. 



He saw the increasing triumph of aighten- 
ment - Liberty, Fraternity, Equality, 
Adultery! Enlightenment, universal educa- 
tion, universal suffrage, the rights of 
the majority acknowledged by all govern- 
ments, the rights of women, the rights of 
children, the rights of criminals, the 
unity of the different races affirmed. 

Social Security, public health, the dignity 
of the person, the right to Justice - the 
struggle of three revolutionary centuries 
being won while the feudal bond® of Church 
and Family weakened and the privileges of 
aristocracy (without any duties) spread 
wide, democratised especially the libidi- 
nuous privileges, the right to be uninhibi- 
ted, spontaneous, urinating, defecating, 
belching, coupling in all positions, trip- 
ling, quadrupling, polymorphous, noble In 
being natural, primitive, combining the 
leisure and luxurious inventiveness of 
Versailles with the hibiscus - covered ero- 
tic ease of S«©oa, Dark romantic! «t now took 
hold* A s old at least as the strange Ori en- 
tail* of the Knights Templar, and since 



then filled up with lady Stanhopes, 
Baudelaires, de Hervals, Steven sons, 
and Gouguins - those South - loving 
barbarians. Oh yes, the Templars, 

They had adored the Muslims. One hair 
from the head of a Saracen was more 
precious than the whole body of a 
Christian. Such crazy fervour I And 
now all the racism, all the strange 
erotic persuasions, the tourism and 
local colour, the exotics of it had 
broken up but the mental masses, inheri- 
ting every thing in a debased state, 
had formed m idea of the corrupting 
disease of being white and of the hea- 
ling power of black. The dreams. The 
dreams of nineteenth century poets pollu- 
ted the psychic atmosphere of the great 
boroughs and suburbs of Hew York* Add 
to this the dangerous urging staggering 

crazy violence of fanatics, seed the trouble 
22 

was very deep. 


22 S@ul Bellow, 

pa, 26-29. (All subsequent ci 
refer to this tent) 


:i Penguin. Books, 1970, 
.ons from this novel 





Kost of then are the middle-class "business” people* In 
the words of the_ novelist, "Business was law, engineering, 
advertising, insurance, banking, merchandising, stock- 
broking, politicking”, 2 ^ And they were always quarrelling 
insensately. 

Those were not animels fighting honora- 
bly for survival, they were money maniacs, 
they were deeply perverted, corrupt, No 
3ungle 5 isore like a garbage dump. Leave 
Darwin out of this, 2 ^ 

Criminality is a normal feature of this world. Rapes, 
theft, murder and violence abound in the fictive worU-of 
Bellow, sometimes they are attempted or thought of and 
some-times accomplished. It has been noted that even 
the protagonists of Bellow harbour criminal thoughts, 
though it is a different matter that more often than not 
they remain confined only to the world of their minds. 

It can be said that like Cfcfcrine they love to hang out 
with tough guys and under-world figure#. In the words 
of Jonathan Wilsons 


Z3 


Saul Wlaw 1M, , , ji*rpw* & 
sheri. Mew ¥or%, 1982, p, .254, (All subsequent cita- 
tions from tMs novel refer to this text) 


» Bellow, The Bosn’s Poeemfror. p. *4, 



Bellow* s most sophisticated thinker/ feelers 
love to hang out with underworld types* 
have a tendency to flirt with criminal beha- 
vior the® selves* and often wind up in some 
kind of sub! valent relationship with a 
criminal whom they detest morally and yet 
find aesthetically compelling - Angle and 
Joe Gorman, Sasmler and the black pick- 
pocket, Citrine and Cantabile come immedia- 
77 

tely to mind* 

This is the black side of life and it appears to be threa- 
tening the entire fabric of our civilization. 

From the black aide, strong currents were 
sweeping over everyone. Child, black, 
redekin - the unspoiled Seminole against 
the horrible Whiteman, Millions of civi- 
lized people wanted oceanic, boundless, 
primitive, neck free nobility, experienced 
a strange release of galloping impulses, 
and acquired the peculiar aim of sexual 

2JM» 

nlggertiood for everyone. 


27 Wilson, p* 75. 

28 Saul Bellow, Mr, SmmUar 9 * Fleast. p. 130. 



In a way the Bellow world is a mad world. According to 
Irving Kalin® Bellow stresses the "madness” of contem- 
porary society. In "the Sealed Treasure" Bellow writes ^ 

"On either side we have the black and white of paranoia 5 *, 25 
This madness usually arises from too much self-absorption^ 
too much narcissism and too much m echani zation. The 
world of Saul Bellow is concerned with such self-obsessed 
monomaniacs. Even Ms heroes do not escape untouched 
from this spiritual malaise. According to Herbert Gold: 

All of Saul Bellow novels have contained 
intensely personal visions of desires at 
the dark limits of the soul where desire 
becomes obsession. 

S seamier in Hr. Saramler* s PI met feels that he is "regis- 
trar of Madness*.^ He reflects on the pursuit of madness 
in contemporary society. 

Madness makes interest. Madness is the 
attempted liberty of people who feel 


29 Saul Bellow® "The Sealed Treasure", p. 67. 

30 Herbert Gold. "Review of Henderson the Hein King*** 
tfation, 188 i February 21, 1989)* p* 169* 

31 Saul Bellow, J>* 93. 



themselves overwheraed by giant forces 
of organized control. Seeking the 
magic of extremes. Kadrnss is a base 
form of the religious life,^ 2 

Perhaps it was the madness of tilings 
that effected Sammler most deeply, 

Wilson writes about the people who surround films 

Bruch, a distant relative tells Ssramler 
that he masturbates behind hi® brief case 
at the sight of fleshy Puerto Rican worsen* s 
arms? Feffer, a young acquaintance reports 
his indiscriminate bed-room adventures”, and 

Angela Gruner comes to confide her own 

XL 

polymorphous sexual perversities. 

Then there are those who believe in ideal construction. 
This is another sort of madness and results from too muesli 
obsession with the self. People form theories of life. 


32 m* Jflgsisar! i.fliBS.gS* p* ii®. 

33 p* iu* 

34 Wilson, p. 154, 



they establish various forms and they have their own 
general plans* Joseph in Dangling &an works every- 
thing out 

in accordance wi th a general plan. Into 
this plan have gone his friends* his 
family* and his wife. He has taken a 
great deal of trouble with Ms wife, ur- 
ging her to read books of Ms choosing* 
teaching' her to admire what he believes 
admirable,^ 

This is what ideal construction is* "an obsessive device 

It has innumerable varieties "for study* for wisdom* 

bravery* war* the benefits of cruelty* for art; th® God- 

man of the ancient cultures* the ecclesiastic* the dea- 
ns 

pot, the ascetic* the millionaire* the manager". Joseph 
further states; 

I could nme hundreds of these ideal 
constructions* each with Its assertions 


35 Saul Bellow* Dangling Man . Penguin Books* 1987* 

p« 23* ( Subsequent citations refer to this edition) 

36 . SmgUmJ&m p * ii $* 



and symbols, each finding - in conduct. 

In God, in art, in money - its particu- 
lar answer and each proclaiming: ’’This 
is the only possible way to meet chaos”. 

Those obsessed with ’’Ideal construction" are little dif- 
ferent from Herzog* s "reality instructors": 

A very special sort of lunatic expects 
to inculcate his principles, Sander 
Himmelstein, Valentine Gersbach, Madeleine 
P. Herzog, Moses himself. Reality Ins- 
tructors, They want to teach you - to 
punish you with - the lessons of the 
Real. 38 

There are two kinds of Reality Instructors* first, there 
are those who try to influence your personal .life and 
secondly there are those who try to interpret aid alter 
human history. The first category comprises "the usual 
bunch of hypocrites, liars, bitches and knowalla that 
surround a Bellow hero" 39 and the second comprises per- 
sons like aispiro, Kennel stein, Heidegger and others. 

3? Dangling Kan, p. 116, 

38 S@ul Bellow, Pdnguia Books, 196 % p. 125. 

(Subsequent citations refer to this edition; 


39 Wilson, p. 136. 



All Bellow heroes leaving Henderson and Cord© are 
Jews. Bellow does not consider himself to 'be a "Jewish - 
American writer", though as L.H. Goldman points out it 
cannot be construed as a "denial of bis Jewishness". In 
her own words: 

What he rejects is the categorization, 
which he views as a limiting factor, 
bellow freely admits to his growing up 
in an Orthodox Jewish home, to Yiddish 
being his first language, to learning 

jElfj 

Hebrew in chedar. 

Saul Bellow may or may not be consciously pro -Jews but 
his world is dominated by Jews and their existential 
dilemmas in WAS? society. The novelist is not much 
interested in the laws and rituals of the Jews as In 
their ironic vision. Bellow is aware of the Janus * 
faced nature of the Jews. According to him the Jews 
are "Chosen" end yet ©re "Rejected". They are chosen 
of God but rejects of their society and so they have 


40 l.H, Goldman, "Saul bellow and the Philosophy of 
Judaism % 

Critical a ss ays, td, by Gloria L Qroninmf Ju.h. 
Uoldta an, Affiliated East-West Press, Prt* ltd,. New 
Delhi* 1992, p. 57. 



learnt to value .jokes and absurdities. The vital thing 
about Bellow* s Jews is not their Messianic vision”, their 
family ties, their physical features but their hard and 
sad humour. 

Bellow* s world is the world of adult males. It 
is a world of fathers and sons? fathers rosy be real fathers 
or surrogate fathers. Children and women are present in 
this world but in most cases they are shadowy, Lesli e F'idlU^ 
is right when he remarks that Bellow* s main concern in 
his novels is the H emotional transactions of males inside 
the family: brother and brother, son and father - or 

44 

father - hating son and Machiavellian surrogate father". 

Joseph in Dangling Man looks on old Mmstadt as his 

father though he cannot find one In him. Many of his 

friends and relations adopt him. In The Victim Leventhal 

become® a father to his nephews Mickey and Phillip, Kirby 

Allbee Is his adversary but he is "paternal" and seems to 

hold authority over him. Leventhal himself Is a helpless 

40 

son "in a world of tyrannical father*", and has always 


41 Leslie Fiedler, "Saul Bellow", Prairie Schooner . 31 
Summer, 1957, p. 108* 

42 Irving &alin, MMjw; Southwn IUirois 
University Press, Carbondale and Edward svill e, Teffer 
& Simons, Inc. London, and Amsterdam, 1973, p. 60. 



been dependent on bis "business fathers", Augie Kerch 
has to do with an absent father and accepts his elder 
brother Simon as a surrogate father, Einhorn in a way 
is his spiritual father. In Seize th e Pay the father arS 
relationship is a relationship of dramatic confrontation, 

here the real father. Dr, Adler, is no 
longer shadowy: we see his stern aid 
proud character * not only when ‘foamy 
directly confronts him but through-out 
the short novel, The father is always 
present, lurking in his son’s thoughts. 

Tonkin becomes Tommy Wilhelm’s spiritual father. Tommy 
looks on him as an "ideal father" who understands the 
relationship of fathers and sons though later on he dis- 
covers that he is both narcissistic and materialistic. 
Like Tommy vdlhelm Henderson too is Involved with many 
fathers. His real father who was somewhat tyrannical is 
dead and Henderson wants to reach him by playing his 
violin. However, it is in Africa that he discovers sub- 
stitutes for parental authority. There is Wiilatale who 
"is a person of real substance not only a woman but 
a man at the same time",^ She considers Henderson to 


43 M*Ua, p» 46, 

44 £#a Bellow, jjgadflraan Ms. MM XLMMm Viking Press, 

1975 , p,?5* ( Subsequent citations refer to this edition) 



be a child. Then there is Lahlh the ruler of warlri, 
who is searching Ms own father in the form of a lion. 
Henderson considers him to be his father. Herzog is also 

jjji f 

cast in the role of/ father and tries to do his duty by 
June though he has neglected Marco his son by first wife 
Daisy. He looks for a spiritual father though his quest 
does not succeed and he has to fall beck on himself. 
Samraler in Mr. Sampler* s Planet finds kinship with Klya 
Grainger and looks upon Mm for spiritual guidance. 

According to Jonathan Mlaon^ "Bellow 1 s imagination 
does not range very far where Ms female characters are 
concerned*. ^ Leslie Fiedler repeats the same charges 

Indeed, the whole of Bellow* s work is 

singularly lacking a real or vivid female 

character, where women are introduced, 

they appear as nympholeptic fantasies, 

46 

peculiarly unconvincing. 

It is difficult to agree with such comments. Though we 
generally perceive women through the minds of male proto* 
gonists and they appear to lack emotional, moral and 


45 Jonathan Wilson, p, 74, 

46 Leslie Fiedler, jJL jlft, MM&SmJ&XSl * 

New York i Stein & Day, 1967, p* 363. 




reality. 





XI 
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THL .-U-. 1ST KJH ’i'H i ? : S5.LF 


1 


The quest for the self is the wain concern of "ello’-v in 
all his novels right from Wa ngling > v an to Th e Dean 1 ® 
teceraber. His fictions! world is rich and various* He 
wakes various experiments in fores and technique. But 
whatever Ms form or whatever his technioue his basic 
theme is the desire to know, as Joseph outs it 'to him- 

1 

self in Dangling Wan , "what we are and, what we are for”. 
This desire has continued to tease human thought for 
ages but it ftes become particularly compelling in the 
present day theories, technologies and numbers ridden 
society which has lost its cultural, religious and 
ethical moorings* Bellow ha® been in a way obsessed 
with the question of the self which can engage itself 


1 P* 128 # 



So 


with the outer world without loss of selfhood. It is 
in fact a recurrent motif in. Ms fictional works. 

The orobl m of the self has been considered most 
baffling and various social, biological, psychological and 
■philosophies! theories have been put forward to explain 
it. Saul Bellow is a creative writer and dislikes to be 
tied down to any particular theory. What he does is to 
strip the various veils covering the mystery of the inner 
being and to discover what the self, which is the essence 
of human existence, really looks like. iJeul Bellow puts 
this problem in the following words: 

And what has struck artists In this cen- 
tury as the most amusing part of all, is 
that the descriptions of self that still 
have hold of us are made up of the old 
unitary foursquare traits noted, accord- 
ing to the ancient conventions, khat 
we insist on seeing is not a quaintly 
organized chaos of instinct end spirit, 
but what we 0110086 to call "Idle persona- 
lity”— a present ably combed and dressed 


someone who is decent, courageous, hand- 
some, or not so handsome, hut strong or 
not so strong but certainly generous, or 

p 

not so generous, but anyway reliable. 

Every novel of Bellow can be celled '’Song of T’ysel f M 
because he celebrates himself in it. His protagonists 
are various reincarnations of himself though it will be 
wrong to say that the novelist identifies himself with 
any character or makes him his voice. The protagonist 
is the central consciousness of the novel and other 
characters are generally, though not always, seen through 
the mind of the protagonist, besides the other charac- 
ters constitute the oppressive and hostile society which 
the protagonist finds it difficult to respond affirma- 
tively, To the quest for the self is carried by the 
novelist' through his protagonists. Opdahl rightly 
remarks: 

Bellow creates one of the most fblly 
realized physical worlds in fiction, 
and Ms use of irony implies e stan- 


2 Saul Bellow, "Where Do We Go from Here* The future 

of Sicilon", TQ * , Thfftgv of isM&y eg. 

CJeoge Perkins, Kinehart editions, 1970, pp. 



dard outside of the work, but the vision 

of the novel is ultimately that of the 

x 

central character, - ' 

The hemes of his novels, and all of that) are about his 
heroes, ere all the time occupied with the business of 
"discovering them selves rather than inventing themselves”. 
They appear to be solip static and withdrawn from society 
reliving their pest experiences and absorbing the present 
ones but In reality their gaze is drawn towards the 
"craters of the spirit ... to know our purpose, to seek 

C 

grace . 

Martin Buber makes s significant remark when he 

aayss 

In order to be able to go out to the other 

you must have the starting place, you muet 

ft 

have been, you must be, with yourself. 

-She- Bellow* s heroes try to be themselves before going out 


3 Opdahl, pp. 7-8. 

4 Opdahl, p. 24. 


5 Dangling Kan, p, 128, 

6 Hertin Buber, "Dialogue " 
ed. Will Herberg 
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to others. Unlike the code hero of demingway, a typical 
product of the :, *ra of hard-boileddom”, they "address 
themselves frequently” and, feel *’no shs^e at making a 
record of their Inward transactions Ac Joseph rightly 
points out, "Nest serious matters are closed to the 
hard-boiled^ who strangle their emotions anc express 
their feeling s r/ if they have any, according to the correct 
"ways of indicating than”. Bellow’s heroes are practised 
in introspection and, lay bare their hearts in trying to 
define what is real, 

1’he usual Bellow novel la the novel of meditation. 
The Bellow heroes might be degressive and alienated ones 
like Joseph, Ass Leventhel, and Tommy Vilhelm, they might 
he adventurous ones like Angie March and Henderson or 
they might he meditative ones like Herzog^ Sorrier, 
Citrine and Corde, they are the Columbuses of their own 
psyche, their own soul, Alan Chavkin remarks? 

The novel is a version of the characteris- 
tic genre of the English romantics - the 
discursive meditation. The real focus, as 


7 Mm&MMJm* p. 

8 gmUM E&* P* 7* 



in so many romantic poms, is on captur- 
ing the process of the mind seeking to 
come to terms with its anxiety as it 

recollects, renders and endows the pest 

q 

with order and meaning,' 

To s large extent this remark in eouli cable to the p allow 
novels where the human soul is the register of everything 
which happens in the world, of every person that encoun- 
ters the hero directly or indirectly, of every experience 
which depresses or elates him and of every higher issue 
which dangles before him. 

To he subjective and not siopoy is a difficult 
task for my creative writer, bellow, however, does 
not fail in fulfilling' this task and this perhaps is 
one of the factors which contribute to Ms greatness. 
Though the protagonists of the novelist wallow in feel- 
ings and emotions, contend with various ideas and ideo- 
logies and try to penetrate the veils of human mystery, 
their journey through their psyche Is not a sentimental 
journey and seldom incurs the risk of toeing tedious and 


9 Aim Chavkin, “Bellow and English Romanticise", gtudi.es 
jjn tec Literary Imagination 1?, no, 2 (19S&) , pp* 7-18. 



7} sycM c dra'ia but they are witnesses to it also* It is 


difficult ntt to agree with ' eith fpdahl when he says: 


Bellow* s development as a writer is in 
many ways determined by Ms search for 
distance from the suffering in his fic- 
tion, He has brought his heroes into 
ever closer contact with pain at the 
sane time that he has sought to tamper 

in 

its immediacy. 


In trying to discover the self the Bellow protagonist 

considers Ms own thoughts, feelings and experiences 

from a certain distance and is thus saved ftrom being 

lost in b sea of confusion. He, however, neither fora a 

% 

any theory nor subscribes to one. He may have thoughts 
but they are felt and not abstract, According to 


comments on this obsession of mankinds 

Being right was largely a matter of expla- 
nations, Intellectual man had becore an 
explaining; creature. Fathers to children, 
wives to husbands, lecturers to listeners, 
experts to laymen, colleagues to collea- 
gues, doctors to patients, man to his own 
explained. The roots of this, the causes 

of the other, the source of events, the 

1 1 

history, structure the reasons why. 

The protagonist in Bellow distrusts what Smmler calls 
"superstructures of explanation*. Angle too Is tired 
of "K achi avelll ens " J 

I *na good and tired of all these big 
personalities, destiny-moulders, and 
heavy-water brains, Kecbiavellis and 
wizard evildoers. Mg wheels and i»po- 
sers-upon, absolutists. 12 

H, Porter Abbott aptly remarks: 


11 hr. SaamlerU Plea&t. p, 5. 


12 MBlSLMSE^p P* 524. 


Bellow's sensitivity to the destructive 
power of fixer! categories led him, in Ms 
work after Dangling Man , to draw a rather 
large circle around the self and post it. 

The self for a Bellow hero is a preserve against the in- 
trusions of theorists and depredations of idealogues. 

It is difficult to grasp reality through "corruption of 
intelligence” proliferating in the form of various con- 
cepts. Albert Corde realizes the futility of such con- 
cepts in exploring the human soul scape: 

We prefer to have such things served up 
to us ©s concepts. We'd rather have 
than abstract, stillborn, dead. But as 
long as they don't cone to us with some 
kind of reality, as facts of experience, 
then all we can have instead of good 
and evil is ... well, concepts. Then 
we'll never learn how the soul is worked 
on. Then for intellectuals there will be 
discourse or jargon, while for the public 


13 w. Porter Abbot. "Saul Bellow and the 'Lost Cause* 
of Character*, Es&m J Forum on Fiction. WL# 13, 
3 (Spring 1980), pp. 2&4-S3, 


there will he ever more Jazzed-up fan- 
tasy. In fact, the two are blending 

now. The Mg public is picking up the 

H % 

Jargon to add. to its fantasies,*. 


14 Tfee Dean Vs Pecgsb er, p* 243. 



II 


It would be worthwhile to examine how various protagonists 
of Saul Bellow look at the problem of the self* Joseph 
in Dangling ^ an * which also happens to be the first novel 
of Bellow* can be considered to be the progenitor of all 
of them, Jonathan *11 son discovers familial likeness bet- 
ween ALlert Corde, the hero of The Beqft* s December , a 
recent novel of Bellow* aid Joseph: 

Both novels are stark winter* s tales 
dependent for their light on the vivid 
interior worlds of their respective 
protagonists. Like Albert Corde, Joseph* 
the hero of Qanrlinr Fen , is a seques- 
tered individual confined for most of 
his novel to a grubby Chicago rooming 
house. Beyond the closed windows of 
Joseph’s apartment* chill winds* fog* and 
deep winter darkness contribute to an 
environment that is altogether as gloomy 
as Albert Corde* s Bucharest, 1 ** 


15 Wilson, p, 39 



idaBgling...K.gai first published in 1944 when the world 
v;'ar 11 was in full blase is by no means a war novel, 
Joseph, the hero has given up his Job and is waiting 
for the draft. He lives on the salary of his wife Iva 
in a rented room. Originally he has planned to us® 
his leisure for writing some biographical essays but 
now Isolated from society he finds: 

There is nothing to do but wait, or 

rney<L 

dangle, and grow more endj^ dispirited. 

It is perfectly clear to me that I m 
deteriorating, storing bitterness and 
spite which eat like acid® at my endow- 
ment of generosity end good will. 

Threatened by the forces of disintegration he prepares 
himself to confront the most basic questions "But I 
must know what 1 myself m n »^ He examines his past 
and present, his relationship with others aid the world, 
the question of personal responsibility and pur® free- 
dom .and in » truly significant sense his human existence. 


16 Parading Wan, p. 10. 

17 Dangling: Kan , p. 99. 



His mind* as Gpdahl observes: 


ranges over the philosophic and the tri- 
vial, the past and the future, Ms guilt 
and Ms dregsns, Ms walks and Ms boarding 

ip, 

house neighbours. 

Not only this he tries to make distinctions between vari- 
ous things, "between the old Joseph sand the new, his 
aind and his will, his mildness end Ms hasty temper, 

Ms enslavement by history and his struggle for freedom* 1 . 
V;hat ne discovers is that his consciousness is a welter 
of various perceptions and feelings, that a thing may 
have several explanations and that the self can be 
defined in several ways. All the same he discovers cer- 
tain essential truths about human natures a person cannot 
have freedom unless he appreciates it in others, his 
violence arises out of his f©«r of the societal encroar- 
chment upon his private consciousness and a person is 
unwilling to recognize the unsavoury aspects of his per- 
sonality when they appear embodied in others. Over and 
above, he feels that the self cannot retain its integrity 


0pd®hl, p* 30* 
19 Opdahl, p. 30. 


and identity if it stays in isolation from others. 

All these things become apparent from his rela- 
tionship with Ms wife, his quarrel with Vanaker and 
-Stta and his dialogues with, the Spirit of Alternative®. 
Iva is an independent type of woman, both young and 
energetic and supports Joseph when he is waiting for 
induction into the army. She desires that Joseph should 
use his leisure to write his book on Ui derot. But this 
generates an emotional crisis in Joseph. He feels that 
he is a kept of his wife and Ms in-laws appear to be 
accusing him of living at Iva's expense. He looks down 
upon Ms wife* s interest in “clothes, appearence, fur- 
niture, light entertainment ^ He tells him self £ that 

Women ... were not equipped by training 
to resist such tilings. You might force 
them to read Jacob Boehme for ten years 
without diminishing their appetite for 
them; you might teach them to admire 
Walden but never convert the® to wearing 
old clothes .^ 1 


20 km* p* si. 

21 OffigiilllLMm* p* 8i. 





He feels estranged from his wife and turns towards Kitty 
Daumier. But all this psycM© trouble leads Mm to a 
new insight into the meaning of freedom. He realizes 
that Iva may not like to change, that her freedom might 
be as dear to herself as his is to Mm self, with regard 
to Ms affair with Kitty he feels; 

It did not take me long to see that at 
the root of it all was my unwillingness 
to miss anything, A compact with one 
woman puts beyond reach what others might 
give us to enjoy j the soft blondes and 
the dark, «®hro dial seal women of our Ima- 
ginations are set eside. Shall we leave 
life not knowing then? Must we? Aridity 
again. As soon as I recognized it, I 
began to bring the affair with Kitty to 

a <"1 ft jba 
O OCT 0 

Thus, Joseph develops a new understanding of Iva. A® 

Ada Aharoni remarks; 

Bellow brings his protagonist to © full 
realization that Jve is not only Me wife 



but a person in her own right, with 
tastes of her own and a personality 
of her own, and that he has to accept 
her the way she ts. 2 ^ 

There are other significant experiences. Old Vanaker 

is a troublesome neighbour, he is according to Mrs. 

Briggs engaged to marry a lady of sixty who insists 

that he be converted to the Catholic faith. His mind 

is in conflict about which faith to chojse^ Catholic or 

the Fasonic Scottish Hite, "It may be this conflict 

of principle that drives him to get up at two in the 

04 

morning to change the position of his bed”. He cele- 
brated "the birth of the new year' with large quantities 
of Whisky with coughing, pelting the y^ard with bottles 
with frequent, .noisy trips 'to the lavatory, and ended 
Ms revels with a fire". 2 ^ Joseph assaults Vanaker In 
the course of the novel but that really hurts him# 
Marcus Klein very aptly remarks: 

His free self becomes burdensome to him 


23 Aharoni, pp. 99*112. 

24 p* 

® p* 6 ** 



and be has g continuous lesson in the 
end o<* ordinary free self-hood in 
V, maker, the lonely it sgustin^ old nan 
next door, gninti.no, hacking, thriving, 
and spelling away his existence. 

He is violent towards others, he launches his former land- 
lord hr. Geesel and sr sinks his niece dtta. After a dinner 
at the home of hie brother Arms, 'tta tails Mr- to stop 
playing Mo hadyn record because he has had his turn. She 
wants the Ougot records that her mother had given her. 

Some hot words are exchanged end Joseph pulls her over 
Ms knee trapping both her legs in his and spanks her. 
According to Jonatnan Wilson; 


the act clearly suggests a measure of 
Joseph* s sexual attraction for Ms 
niece? it suggests further that he has 
repressed it and that the repression 
has given rise to a mildly violent assa- 
ult. 27 


26 Klein, p. 1*8. 

27 Wilson, p* *9. 



A touch of repressed sensual! tv is hidden In the follow- 
ing: 


I did. not re! ease her at once, she no 
longer fought ©gainst me, but with her 
long hair reaching nearly to the floor 
and her round, nubile things bare, lay 

2A 

in ray lap* 

He trie® to probe his animosity towards itta who ”so 
closely resembles*’ him and he comes to a significant 
di scovery: 

the search for m answer t sices me far 
into ray earlier history, a field 1 do 
not always find agreeable but which 
yields © great deal of essential Infor- 
mation, And there 1 discover that the 
face, all faces, had a significance for 
me duplicated In no other ob.leet, A 
similarity of faces must mean a simile- 
rlty of nature and presumably of fate* “ 


28 Dangling *m, o. 58* 

29 Panglln,- MjB. P- 61. 
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w© realizes that fr Att?i f s mite mirht reflect a mutual 

HT\ 

corruption”, 

Frank b. .'cCormell calls w i‘u As Faison /nssi ” or 
”fhe spirit oi" Alternatives’* ** Joseph* s own flocking, iro- 
nic spectre”, ^ A series of interior conversations with 
him ^ when he becomes totally alienated from all but a few 
minor characters ^ helps him to gain a real view of Ms own 
psyche i 


The war can destroy me physically. That 
it can do. But so can bacteria* 1 must 
be concerned with them* naturally, X 
must take account of them. They can ob- 
literate me. But, es low? bb I art? alive, 

I must follow my destiny in spite of 
•*2 

then* 

He, however, is not certain if he can have **a separate des- 
tiny”, Joseph tells Tg, As Hal son Ausai when he ask© the 
former about it 


30 Opdahl# p* 39. 

31 McConnell, p. 11. 


32 p* i*©* 



I'm not reedy to answer . I have nothing 
to say to that 

But the end of the novel* however, reveals that Ms answer 
is to be w no H . 

The next novel tries to discover whether the self 
is a victim or a victim! ser. Ass Leventbel is a Jew work- 
ing at the trade magazine in 'Sew York an- ; is left Slone 
fey Ms wife's visit to her mother. He suffers from 
"hypochondria* 1 end feels that fee has made such mistakes 
in life that fee could have been very well pushed to the 
lot of those who were social rejects: 

He had almost fallen in with that part 
of humanity of which he was frequently 
mindful (he never forgot the hotel on 
lower I; roadway) * the part that did not 
get away with it - the lost, the out- 
cast, the overcome, the effaced, the 
ruined.^ 

He feels that he is s victim and that Ms bos#, hi# bro- 
ther*# wife Siena, tier mother and even hi# friend. Killistoft 


33 Paneling Man, p. 1*0. 


34 The Victim , pp. 25-24, 


Intend to persecute him "because of hi s heirs g a .lev/* ^e 
however, recused of bein' ' a vl ctimiser by lirtoy Allbe 
a ■ I entile who tried to he of halo to Mr in the oust, 
c , pd ahl rm ark z : 

;: u t each ran victimizes the other because 

he is a victim of him seifs dew and j entile, 

victim, and "bigot, both men suffer fro® the 

35 

self— persecution of imaginary fears, 

Leventhal feels society to he snti-S^nitlc, Allbe* feels 
it to he anti -Gentiles 

Sometimes 1 feel- and I'm saying this 

seriously - I feel as if I were in a sort 

of Egyptian darkness. *ou, know, Poses 

punished the ^yptione with darkness. 

Md that’ s how I often think of this. 

When I was horn, when I was a hoy, every- 

36 

thing was different. 

Allbee tells leventhal that he Is responsible for his 
losing his Job. the desertion by his wife and her death 
and his present miserable position. He aggravates the 


35 Opdahl, p* 36. 

36 The Victim . P. 121, 



fears of Leventhal about his uncertain and contingent 
position. 

But you shouldn’t forget that luck cuts 
both, ways and be prepared, and when 
you’re in my position - if you ever are. 

That’s the whole thing that if,^ 

Allbee creates a turmoil in Leventhal * s consciousness and 
he is outraged by the allegations laid ©gainst him. He 
seeks the advice of his friends but it is of no avail. By 
his actions and words Allbee makes Leventhal to examine 
his self and the result is that he is able to recognize 
essential humanity in Ms supnosed foe. According to 
Clayton: 

Asa acknowledges his responsibility, 

offers help, and understands that Allbee 

Is a suffering him an, not merely hi a 
38 

persecutor.^ 

Comparing Leventhal to Velcheminytov of Dostoyevsky’s ?hg 



166 . 


38 John Jacob Qeyton, Saul. Bellows. In defense of .Man 
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eternal Husband, Clayton rakes very pertinent remarks: 

.Cut in tooth cases there is the need for 
tiie attempted murder, the physical scu- 
ffle, the expulsion. Afterwards each 
hero is healed. Veichanirtov is no lon- 
ger sick, .no longer depressive; Leven- 

thal* s health is also improved, and he 

*c$ 

is happier, less burdened. 

Tommy Ml helm is another victim hero. According to Cpdabl , 

Af\ 

he is "like the other heroes, a victim of society". ' He 
is without e ,job and does not have money even to pay his 
hotel bills as he has lost it to the cheats around him. 
his wife whom he toss deserted is out to "murder” Mm by 
her excessive demands for money { alimony) . His father 
does not help hi® because ^ "It was not fair for the better 
roan of the two, and the more useful, the more admired to 
leave the world first”. 41 Even Tarakin whom he considers 
to be a surrogate father end who professes that Ms "real 
calling is to be a healer" turns out to be a cheat. Life 
is s burden for Wilhelm: 

39 Clayton, p. 142, 

4 0 Opdahl, p. 107. 

41 Saul Bellow, Seize The Pa y. Penguin Books, 1987, p* 54, 



The? spirit, the ooeulifsr burden of his 
rfstpnoe lay upon him like on accre- 
tion, n load, a lump. In any moment 
of ruiet, when sheer fati^rue craven ted 
Mm from struggling, he was ant to feel 
this mysterious weight, this growth or 
collection of nsmeless things which it 
was the business of his life to carry 

42 

about, That must be whet a man was for. 

But til helm is more a victim of himself than of society. 
Me is masochistic end lllt.es to deoend on others® As 
Opdahl says, the "people around him ere really weapons 
for suicide**.** 3 be denies his father's name and thus an 
important pert of himself because father's nme is not 
merely a name but a representative of biological and 
social forces, he knows that he is going to commit a 
mistake in doing something and yet lie does it. he knows 
that Ms father wants to be left alone but enters into a 
bitter argument with Mm. His belief in Tarakin and giv- 
ing him Ms money after tasting "the peculiar flavour of 
fatality"*** 1 in him is a similar mistake. 


42 Brigitte Scheer - Schazler, p, 66, 

43 Opdahl, p* 109* 

44 Opdahl, p. 110. 



Ironic. filly enough it is ta? con man -wlur. v:'hc 
wakes Mm realize certain truths of life. ffcoiv'.h he 
himself may not live up to his values, he prepares 

fSr 

-ilhelffi for his spiritual re-tontetion vMch cones at the 
end in the form of hero’s crying at the corose of an 
unknown man. Tamkin tells the protagonist that '’money 
making” is a murderous social activity. 

honey-making is aggression, that’s the 
whole thin#?,. The functionalistic expla- 
nation is the only one. People come to 
the market to kill ... only they haven’t 
got the geuino courage to kill, end they 
erect a symbol of it. The money. 


Tamkin also distinguishes the true self from the accre- 
tions that gather ground it: 

In here, the human bosom - mine, your* a 
everybody’s - there isn’t .just one soul. 

There’s a lot of souls. But there are 
two main ones, the real soul and a pre- 

lift 

tender soul. 


45 Brigitte Bcheer-Schazler, p, 6?, 
*6 Seize the,,. Day* p. 70. 



ne defines ’’pretender soul 11 in the following words; 


"gotism, pure and simple. It’s n, way 

to love the pretender soul. Vanity, 

Only vanity* is whet it is, And social 
47 

control, 

••The true soul loves the truth,*^ according to him. The 
true and ultimate needs of a o arson arise out of this. 
The pretender soul generates self-destructive tendencies, 
•ilhelm has to ret rid of his pretender soul and he him- 
self. 


Angle is one of the adventurer heroes and is ques- 
ting after what he calls "an independent fete”*^ lie is 
endowed with moral* intellectual end emotional extrava- 
gance and has a great capacity for accepting all people 
and experiences, he is surrounded by Machiavellians - 
Bellow originally wanted to title the novel "Life Among 
the Machiavellians* - like Grandma Lauach, Einhora, Mrs 
Renling, Simon March, Thea Fench€L, Hymie Basteshaw, 

i 

Stella Chesney and Mintouch^Ln, He eludes the definl- 


47 .Seize the Day , n. 70. 

48 Seize the Day , p. 71* 


49 The Adventures. pf,.,Augie M&rotw p* 401* 






end classes, intellectual theories and 
their ’terrible appearances* within the 

*51 

world. 

Augie* s consciousness Is conflicted between the desire to 
break fr*e fro-'.; the domination of those he calls “destiny 
moulders” 52 and his longing for deep attachment to a men- 
tor - whether brother, wife or lover. The conflict appears 
to be irresoluble. Augie himself realizes: 

I didn’t want to be what they mad© of 
me but wanted to please then. Kindly 
esplaini An independent fate, and 
love too - what confusion;-^ 

But injlfact, there Is no real confusion between them. 

Augie adds immediately to what he has said earlier, 

I must be s monster to make such con- 
fusion. 54 
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The fact is that a shift in AugieA character is ignored 
by critics like Tony farmer and Jonathan toil son. At 
first Angle stores up all sorts of experiences joyously 
in Chicago but later on he gets disillusioned with the 
Machiavellians and the city he lives in. tie falls in 
love with Then Kenchel end goes to Ksj&co. Now he turns 
inward and tries to discover his self by feeling and 
Judging his experience. According to Wilson; 

In *'©xico f however, because the characters 
who surround birr are n little wore shadowy, 

Augie himself begins to cow® into his own. 
tod it is while staying in The a Fenchel • s 
ironically named Casa Descuitada (carefree 
house) that Augle comes closest to under- 
standing the true nature of his quest for 

IJfJ 

an ''independent fate", 

Opdahl too has a similar opinion to state: 

He too, like wevi, is not the man he 
thought he was - a discovery that des- 
troys the identity that supported 


55 Ulson, p. 92. 

56 Opdahl, p. 88. 


He records: 


And suddenly ray heart felt ugly* I was 
sick of myself. 1 thought that my aim 
of being simple was Just a fraud, that 
I wasn’t a bit good hearted or affec- 
tionate...^ 


Because of Ms insights, Ms brooding* and his recogni- 
tion of the true nature of things he is able to discover 
"axial lines of life"; 

1 must have had a feeling since I was 
a kid about these axial linos which 
made me want to have my existence on 
them, and I have said ’no’ like a. 
stubborn, fellow to all my persuaders, 

Just on the obstinacy of my memory 
of these lines, never entirely clear. 
ant lately I have felt these thrilling 
lines again. When striving stops, there 
they ©re as s. gift* 1 was lying on the 
couch here before and they suddenly went 
quivering right straight through me. 
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truth, love peace, bounty, usefulness, 
harmony! And all noise and grates, dis- 
tortion, chatter, distraction, effort, 
superfluity, passed of* like something 

tig 

unreal, 

j person who discovers tnese a exial linas ;t can live life 
significantly and truly, 

Me will live with true 30 y. Sven his 
pci ns will be joy if they are time, 
ever hlr helplessness will not take away 
bis power, even wandering will not take 
hi* away from himself, even the big 
social ;1okes and hoaxes need not make 
him ridiculous, even disappointment 
after dj saupointment need not take away 
his love. Death will not be terrible 
to him if life is not,^ 

It is a different matter that Augie fails in his search 
for a "fate good enough 3 . In the words of Gpdahl* 
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to serve humanity, Augie wakes 
his living by bribing .T&ropenn offi- 
cials in order to sell surplus pharmace- 
utical goods on the black market, lie 
has decided that love and home alone are 
a worthwhile fate but he is deprived of 
both by Stella’s obsession with a pre- 
vious lover.... ^ 

This, however, does not matter. Angle concludes the novel 
with the following words: 

1 may well be flop at this line of ende- 
,11 

avn^r. Columbus? too thought he was 0 
flop;* probably, when they sent him back 
in chains. Which didn’t prove there 

JL *4 

was no .America. 

Henderson, who is another adventurer hero, is the first 
Gentile protagonist of Bellow, He is an Anglo-Saxon mil- 
lionaire of New England Protestant family, "recipient Iks 
a large heritage of wealth, historical responsibility 
and social service, a massive access to the history of 


60 Opdaihl, p. 93* 
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American and .-'©stem Culture fl .^ 2 H*» is a man ot excess 

both in body and mind, Hiss ©^ventures are the story of 
his inner voice that cries *1 went, .£ went, 5 v/ant, oh 

ft* 

I want " end his drive to hurst Ms spirit' s 

sleep and as a spiritual, exolor^r in mythic Africa to 
plumb "the greater or the deener f-cts of life". 
Henderson has murderous impulses and suffers because of 
his malice towards others. In the words of Cod ah!: 

he lights with the police, harasses his 
wife, and threatens strangers. He wre- 
stles pigs, tries to kill a cat, and 
threatens suicide. He finally murders 
when the noise of his rage kills the 
family cook.^ 

Henderson is "the embodiment of mid- twentieth century 
America, bursting with vital energy, at the very peak of 
prosperity"^ but afflicted by “vague malaise, the sense 
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of s&raless drift and unused energy". ’ r is ,^um?y to 
Africa is a journey into nis cr-m self. He thinks T ay 

4N»7 

he every guy has his own Africa’'*" In fact, Henderson’ s 
Africa is a metaphor of his inmost net tip. Henderson’s 
quest for tne self is a solemn one but he himself is 
comic. Bellow calls hit "tne absurd seeker of higher 
qualities”. He is a {, £ ©comer" who Is running after 
'•Being* 1 * "Becoming* is ceaseless striving but "Doing" 
means spiritual cal® and haraony. Henderson observes 
about Be- era and & ©corners in the following way: 

Being people have all the breaks. Becom- 
ing people are very unlucky, always in 
a tizzy, The Becoming people are always 
having to make explanations or offer jus- 
tifi cations to the Being people. 
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Bellow in an interview with ^Jina Sheers tries to explain 
Being and Becoming on similar lines: 

He tells the King that he is a ’Becomer* 
and that the King is a ’ Beer* . I believe 
I meant him to say that human life is 
intolerable if we must endure endless 
doubt. That Is really what I feel is 
motivating Henderson, 

Henderson becomes ©ware of these spiritual realities only 
when he comes into contact with two opposite tribes Arnewl 
and »ariri* embodying "two contrasting states of history, 
culture and psychic relation to nature"/ His first 
encounter is with the Arnewi, the people of suffering 
and loving passivity, who cannot kill the frogs which are 
contaminating their cistern of water while the land is 
under the curse of drought. Bradbury remarks: 

Their language contains no oppositions 
and they live by an unambitious goodness, 
removed from Henderson* s desire to burst 
Ms spirit’s sleep.^ 2 


TO Nina Steers, p* 38. 
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Their mem cm fine! ,1oy even in the midst of 

sorrow. She has accepted the world hut “risen shove 
ordinary husnars conditions”.^'' Henderson feels that the 
uoen cm show bln the path to liberations 

I believed the queen could straighten 
me out if she wanted to, »s if, any 
minute now, she might open her hand and 
show me the thi%, the source, the germ - 
the cipher. The mystery, you know. I 
was absolutely convinced she must have 
it .... It comforted me Just to see 
her, and I thought I might learn to he 
sustained -too If I followed her example. 
fm& altogether I felt my hour of libera- 
tion was drawing near when the sleep of 

7 h 

spirit was liable to burst.' ' 

But Henderson misses this opportunity because of his ego- 
tism and fears. 




nst thnu^'r that cistern of nrobl err water 
v/i 'Ll.; its tilf/ev nr;'? its fro ms hod ente- 
red. we, occupying n square space in suy 
interior, one sloshing around as I 
moved*) and the disaster is fiend arson' s 
too. Unable to acquiesce in the riven, 
able 'to counter stagnation only with 
excess vitality and technique, bo has 
to leave in di /.grace aid humiliation, 

** having demolished both the water and 
say hopes. From now I'd never learn snore 
about the grun-tu-molani ' 

Henderson is tow., led to another tribe, the visriri, by 
Ms guide Homilsyu. "Where the Aroewi manifest a 'fe- 
male* peacefulness end acceptance, the ariri manifest 
a 'male' energy end force i? .^ Clayton is right when he 
remarks: 

However, the essential function of the 
Wariri and of their chief Dahfu is to 
change Henderson by shattering his ego 
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arte forcing to confront the weal. 




i:e must go beyond % an-ven t- to -live'* 
to the understanding which permits 

# 7 r 7 

life/' 


Dehfu, lil. e, .dll. stole, has a "{-ift of life’ 1 ’’based uoon 

7B 

his intensification of his tribe* 5 : terror and values”. ‘ 


"He a eer.cn? ell case, rnf J all lirvi t oti on. He was exten- 

*yfi 

ded, floating - r was <v-r.trrc and wr^nd*/ ' While 

the ueer o.f the Arrrwi felt that noth! ng bad h append, 

Dshfu had g theory how to overcone evil. The King advo- 

fift 1 

csted "interaction between the fl esb and the nind", and 





rind". Zurlnr the lion' he thinks that 
M thi n was all mankind needed, to be con- 
ditioned Into the image of o ferocious 

Q i 

animal like the one balor”. ‘ 

iienreran after bein' 1 cur«d wwt" --'rirl >tas developed 

significant insights into reality. lie is now sliV to see 
through the fallacious illusion created by ’ x hfu 1 s theo- 
ries and realizes that what Ms soul yearns is the wisdom, 
of i 111 stale# he runs away from th* . ariri and. on Ms 
way back to America in the company of r lion cub supposed 
to embody Ms own soul, fee lands ir A ex four'fl and where 

Q 7 

"he finds a state of joy in which he con run freely V'* 4 '' 
Opdahl rightly rraerks: 

By the end of his African journey Henderson 
csn face both the internal end the exter- 
nal reality* Unlike fliaelfiJlBESh , who at 
the end of The Adventures fl ees a cold 
"specter of white nnger" by the sea, 

Henderson is at home in the cold," 1 ''' 3 
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! 'If 1 m out of r.v min*, it’s all right with me. Thou- 
ght Roses Herzog 4 *, 8 ^ But HersrAg is really in Ms mind 
at the outset of the novel. Dutton remarks. 

Thus Herzog* s nine! is the setting for 
the action, much of it backward ir,ov- 
ins. 35 

Whatever, is happening is happening in the world of Ms 
mind. It is only towards the end ©f the novel that he 
is literally able to go out of his mind and he repeats 
the first sentence of the novel. Herzog is the first 
protagonist who consciously undergoes the process of 
close self examination* 

Lying on the sofa of the kitchenette 
apartment he had rented on 17th Street, 
he sometimes imagined he was an indus- 
try that manufactured personal M story, 

86 

and saw Missel f from birth to - death, 
xxx xxx xxx 

That brought Mm to consider his charac- 
ter* What sort of character was it? Well 

84 figrzps, p* 1. 

85 UmtMK* P* 117* 
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In the modern vocabulary, it was nar- 
cissi Stic; it was masochistic; it was 
anachronistic • ••• If you believed, as 
every one nowadays apparently did, that 
man was the sick animal, then was he even 
spectacularly sick, exceptionally blind, 
extraordinarily degraded? Ho was he 
intelligent? His intellect would have 
been more effective if he had had an 
aggressive paranoid character, eager for 
power. He was jealous but not exceptio- 
nally competitive, not a true paranoiac. 

And what about his learning? He was 
obliged to admit, now, that he was not 
much of a professor, either. Oh, he was 
earnest, he had a certoin large, immature 
sincerity, but he night never succeed in 

Q7 

becoming systematic. ' 

In his self-examination Herzog has 'to reach his true self 
tearing the accretions of illusions, doubts, contradic- 
tions and abstractions which have collected around It. 


87 Herzog, p. K 



The process is not easy because he wishes to cut every- 
thing in language — writes letters which are never posted; 

I’ve been writing 'letters helter-skelter 
in all directions, fare words, I go 
after reality with language. Perhaos 
I’d like to change it all into language, 
to force, Madeleine and Uersbach to have 
a Co nscience . There’s a word for you, 1 
must be trying to keep tight the tensions 
without which human beings can no longer 
be called human. If they don’t suffer, 
they’ve gotten sway from me. And I*ve 
filled the world with letters to prevent 
their escape. I want the® in human form* 
and so 1 conjure up a whole environment 
and catch them in the middle, 1 put my 
whole heart into these constructions, 

as 

But they are constructions. 

He stops writing letters only when he has realised the 
truth about himself. Reality can be felt only Intu^ively^ 


88 Herzog* p. 272, 
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it transcends longuare: 


He went around end entered from the front, 
wondering what further evidence of his 
sanity, besides refusing to go to the hos- 
pital, he could show. Perhaps he'd stop 
writing letters, Yes, that was what was 
cosing, in fact. The knowledge that he 
was done with these letters, Whatever 
had come over him during these last months, 
the spell, really seemed to be passing, 
really going. 89 

in the process of reaching out towards reality and follow- 
ing the classical dictum of "know thyself" Herzog examines 
various interpersonal relationships especially towards 
women* Herzog an. intellectual chases many women, as he 
chases many theories, hands, Sono, /’ink. a, Daisy, Madeleine 
and Ramona: all occupy his mind, at one time or the other. 

What a lot of romancesj thought Herzog. 

One after another,. Were those my real 
career ? 90 


89 In ?. 3^1. 

90 Herzog, p. 166. 



He deserts Daisy because; 


Stability, symmetry, order, containment 
were daisy's strength .... hy my irre- 
gularity and turbulence of spirit I bro- 
ught out the very worst in Daisy. I 
cnused the seems of her stockings to be 
so straight, end the buttons to be but- 
toned symmetrically. I was behind those 
rigid curtains and underneath the square 
carpets. Boast breast of veal every 
•Sunday with bread stuffing like clay was 
due to mi disorders, my huge involvement - 
huge but evidently formless - in the 
history of thought.^ 

Herzog realizes that what is Daisy's strength is a part 
of his own self 'too and his rebellion i® against that 
part of his self. 3© no and timona, embody sensuality 
and they cannot make him content and so he has fled Sono 
and is trying to escape fleocma* Ihe latter is a "sort 
of sexual professional Cor priestess) *&JlSfejy^L 


91 Herzog* pp« 126-2?* 
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artist'’,"' " The '.,.uo stior; Herzog asks himself Is: 

But is that the secret goal of ay vague 
pilgris.ip.gs? -to X see myself to toe after 
long blui Bering, s r unrecognized son of 
Sodom sfw lloryros - an CroMc tyre? 

Herzog* s involvement with Madeleine sets his entire toeing 
into turrsoil, She i c brilliant, toeauti £U1 , ambitious, 
restless, aggressive and out^soeken* Be painfully strug- 
gles to get rid of his passion for her which ”ls the 
psycho center of the novel He calls her a "bitch ° and 

feels hurt because she tors deserted Mm after possessing 
his name, .money and reputation for Gerstoach, It is only 
towards the end that Herzog is able to realize that he 
has not been able to understand Madeleine, that he has 
been possessive and Jealous and that he has been self- 
absorbed all ’the time, i‘o put It into the words of IXittom 

On one level he 1 b trying to do the Impos- 
sible - to find happiness through outer 


92 Herzog , p, 17. 
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sources - to supplement himself, so to 
speak, through these love affairs, Hut 
on ft deeper, 'universal level, these 
attachments and attractions are symbolic 
of elements to he found in nil men, and 
all men will find that their ease of 
heart will come from within the?? selves 
if it comes at all.^ 

Though he yearns for eroticism, os Cpcr.hl remarks, "he 
rebukes himself for the f feminine Herzog's 

mind is divided and cannot settle down for anything deter- 
minate. l;© is plagued by such question ?.s "whether ^agr 

easkJiesrt ". 9 1 whether self is 

unique, whether intellection or intuition is relevant 
for the individual ad whether the physical world can he 
transcended. He quotes Tolstoy and Hegel in the sane 
breath, criticizes T. b* Hulme and is split" between the 


95 Hebert, R, Dutton, Saul Bellow. Twayne Publishers 
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passive and active % " :i between impulse and reason, vio- 
lence and, chaos, technological impersonality and artis- 
tic subjectivity. He dandles between multiple, contra- 
dicting and conflicting pulls and is not able to reach 
calm and harmony of spirit, 

Herzog’s quest for self reaches its climactic point 

when he dashes to Chicago to protect his daughter June 

from Gersbach and Madeleine with the intention of killing 

fchi. 

the couple, He goes to^ window and looks at a tender 
scenes Cersbach is affectionately bathing his daughter 
and she delighting In it. The scene "goes far to dispel 
his mistaken pretensions of self and his misinformed idea 
of his relation to others",^ Herzoc perceives: 

The human soul is an. amphibian , and I 
have touched its sides . Amphibian; It 
lives in more elements than I will ever 
know; and 1 assume that in those remote 
stars matter is in the making which win 
create stranger beings yet, 1 seem to 
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think bee* use June looks- like a Herzog, 
she is nearer to me than to them. But 
hew is she near to me if 1 have no share 
in her life? those two grotesque love- 
actors have it all. And. 1 apparently 
believe that If the chi l-: 1 does not- have 
a life resembling mine, educated accord- 
ing to the Herzog standards cf "heart % 
end all the rest of it, she will fail to 
become a human being, 'ihis is sheer 
irrationality, end yet some cart of my 
mind takes if as self-evident, but what 
in fact can she learn .fro® there? Prom 
Ocrabach, when he look? ao sugary, repul- 
sive, polsorcut, not an individual but 
p ,freyn*rrt, a piece broken off from the 
rob. to shoot hi ml - an absurd thought. 

/'S soon as Herzog saw the actual person 
givinr an actual bath, the reality of it, 
the tenderness of such n buffojr to a 
little child, Ms intended violence turn- 
ed into theater , into something ludicrous. 
He was not ready to make such a complete 
fool of Mr self. Only self-hatred could 
lead hi.® to ruin himself because hie 
heart was ^broken", How could it be bro- 
ken by such a pair? Lingering in the 



alley awhile, be ccri/’r»tul&rf«<1 himself 


on Mr, luck, hi « breath am® back to 
Mw; mr bc , -.r good it felt to br-etW.I . 
It v/as worth the trio. ,on 


be concludes; 


.... bu I ...p , _I 'j$n , an o youf epn 't teac h 
old dor's. •'Tse 1 f is t'-uc and ro, and 
vi.11 continue thus and so. And why fight 

» >1 ISv 4»IMWrt‘«.* l *»V«Jk - ' A 4 V. 1 xf V«M»f <1, ” I1 B*s<i*6W»V *9W »m> W * iW <* . 44nW* .••.sr'JIWWWtffB. . WMi^tMWWlMMKU^^ 

it? Hy bal ance ,.,cqro os iu iron i nstability . 

Hot orr.ar»iafl yic,n . or courage as with other 

a522l£« It 1 s toatb. but,_thfit»- s_..h o¥„ ,lt Jja. 

t;n those ter*';® 1, too - even II - apprehend 

*WT 4».^> M W< WW WIW ^^ r "‘ ' k 

if) i 

cert-'ir; things. 


Ho has also roaiiaer 1 certain universal truths: 

Finally, Pulver, to live in an inspired 
condition, to know truth, to be free, to 
love another, to consummate existence, 
to abide with death in clarity of consci- 
ousness - without which, racing and con- 
niving to evade death, the spirit holds 


10© Herzog, pp» 257-58, 
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its breeih and hopes to be imnortol 

because it does not live - is no Ion- 

inp 

fjer a rarefied project. ‘ 


Sampler is m advance on Herzog. His soul is still rt con- 
flicted" end divided. On the one hand he is revolted by 
criminality, sexuality, violence and the tendency to ex- 
plain everything, on the other he finds that he himself 
is a part of all that he revolts at. We is drawn to the 
black pick-pocket though he reports his crime to the 
police, he listens to the stories of Angela, Bruch and 



the opposite. He has friends who con- 
tinually seek him out for his wit* con- 
versation* and counsel * and who confess 
their lives to him* almost beyond his 
patience. If it is not his friends* 
then occasions, events, or facts con- 
front him and demand Ms attention. 

Clayton states that Saronler is "in his own way at least 
as mad as Herzog" hut his "madness is the obverse of 

t "*1 US, 

Herzog* s frenzy of self hood”. The reason for bis 
madness is the "horror at the excesses of individual 
freedom* of licentiousness and agression on behalf of 
the ego", 10 ^ Herzog is not mad nor is damraler but the 
latter more than the former discovers the human side of 
what he dislikes most in contemporary American culture, 
discovers that it is a part of Ms own psyches 

But wait - Sgramler (thought) cautioning 
himself. Even this madness is also to a 
considerable extent a matter of performa- 
nce* of enactment. Underneath there per- 
sists, powerfully too, a thick sense of 
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What is normal for human life,"* 0 ^ 

•'■’lryton thinks that Cellar has no interest In this planet 
end is trying to escape It. *'e remarks: 

: ut what else is •’anml e r b ires e l f, tr y- 
i ng to do ? his fUckt fror, this planet 
is a nirror of the flight of those he 
condemns. As ? ellov* knows, -armler, too, 
is guilty of a lack of humanity, of a 

Ifja 

rejection of the human contract. 









Charlie Citrine of hirabol d t 1 s 0 i ft is another 
intro an active hero* Llk r - .iermp, he so ends much time 


reminiscing end auain lying on & couch, 


his inn 


exploration? Iced, to the shstterin; of hi ^ belief in 
outward encesrances* 


I rejected the plastered idol a of the 
es. These idols I had been 
n lorn with everybody else, to 


I even thought, the n airbed veil isn’t 
v/hpt it used to be. The down thing is 
wearing out ,,,, 1 was thinking of the 

power of collective abstractions, and s 
forth. We crave more than ever the rad 




and over end above lost, touch vit>- hi r. ''inmost bet nr 
K'is c-ecertjcn of or- - ' cuorrel with rhmholdi occurorf i 
the past but it still haunts him. 

Under the circumstances (and it should 
now he clearer what 1 mean by circums- 
tances: iterate, Denise, children, courts, 
lawyers, wall ."treat, sleep, death, meta- 
physics, i'srnta, the presence of. the uni- 
verse in us, our bein.fr present in the 
universe itself) 1 had not paused to 
think about Humboldt, a precious friend 
hid in death's dateless night, a car erode 

from a former existence (almost) well- 

i l6 

beloved but dead. 

;• cConnell remarks: 

The country is proud of its deed poets.... 
Orpheus moved stones and trees. ?ut a 
poet can't perform a hysterectomy or send . 
a vehicle out of the solar system. Mira- 
cle end power no longer belong to him. So 
poets are loved, but loved because they 
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,1ust can’t sake it here. 

i'-ow it is at tills time of bis life "when ... uphold t acted 
fro/” tb€ crave . and made a basic chance" In his life. 

in snite of our bit-; fight and fifteen 
years of estrangement he left me some- 
thing in his MU. 1 c me into a 

, 1 18 
legacy. 

Citrine seeks to discover a ’’personal connection with the 
external world** •' to awaken his soul. Setting aside the 
objections of everyone he seeks guidance In the writings 
of "the famous but misunderstood tr. rtudol f Steiner” end 
performs his spiritual exercises. According to £11 en 
Pifers 


It is hunger for news of the soul that 
impels Citrine to study Steiner; end it 
is as an aspect of Citrine* s internal 
dilemma or conflict - between the mind* s 
knowledge and the soul’s understanding 
that the discussions of Steiner in 


117 KoConneU, p, 
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I iuroboldt l s Cij ft shoul a primarily "be 

1 

regarded, 

Cut "Itrin*”'* •*. experiences of persons end things, especi- 
ally his relation shin ■'•It-!: 1 his women, Crntpbile, his ^bro- ^ 
t'upr Click, Sichard D*umweld an*' 7 others,! Critics have 
specially oSlected to the relationship better Citrine 
and lentabile but their objections do not holt . , ood. As 
Kllen ilfer points out? 

13 y entangling Citrine in bizarre rela- 
tionships with members of the flcmi^m onde 
and in confrontations with lawyers and 
the police, CantaMle actually serves 
as a catalyst for certain fundamental 
revelations on citrine 1 s part, 'Tale 
and crazy*, pushy and persistent, Cants- 
bile crashes into the intellectual’s 
quiet domain like a "demon, an agent of 

i Pi 

distraction". 

Citrine wonders: 

ted when, 1 wondered, would I rise at 


120 Pifer, p, 135. 

121 Pifer, p, 132, 



last above all this stuff, the acciden- 
tal, the merely ohenomenal, the waste- 
ful ly and randomly human, and he fit 

103 

to enter higher worlds? 

Bellow would not like to provide a definite answer to 
this but as Ellen Pifer writes: 

by unsettling the "collective abstrac- 
tions” of contemporary "head culture", 
literally standing then on their head. 

Citrine resolves to find a "personal 
connection" to creation. To the possi- 
bility of discovering such connection 

123 

the novel itself beers witness, * 

If Citrine is motivated by the "hunger for news of the 
soul w so is Albert Corde, "more directly than my pre- 
vious Bellow protagonist, the soul’s connection to cre- 
ation". 12 * 'Malcolm Bradbury calls him; 

a new hero, a new man of feeling, who 
like SsBunl er and Citrine, knows his 


122 Humboldt’s gift, p, 291, 

123 Pifer, p. 151* 
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own complicity, is In some ways shamed 
by his own sol f-que otloninji, yet. who 
still hoc some need to encounter his 
own fundamental human nature, to dis- 
cover the place of the true soul which 
feels 125 

The novel has been celled a tale of two cities, Bucharest 

and Chicago, which "interlock into ^versions of the modern 

i PA 

world, each generating dismay" hut what engages rea- 
ders most ?, is Co rde* s ongoing struggle to evaluate inter - 
nally his self, and that way in which that self responds 
to the other”, 12 ^ Of those who help Co rde to realize his 
inner vision, Valeria, Finns and Cewev .Spangler occupy 
central place in the novel. Valeri® is his mother-in-law 
whom he with his wife Ilinno visits lu Bucharest while die 
is on her deathbed. He visits her shortly before her 
death in the hospital.. Hooked up to various machines in 
the intensive care unit, she appears all but dead. Co rde 
whispers to her Ms "essential message 1 ’, "I also love you 


125 Bradbury, p. 93. 

126 Bradbury, p. 9^. 



Valeria”. * This makes an unexpected effect on her. 

Her face was taken by a spasm, iht* monitors jumped simul- 
taneously. All the numbers began to tumble and whirl 
Corde discovers his abiding connection to Valeria. He 
understands ’’that Ms love for Valeri r? is really a mystery 
emanating from an invlsite source - that * something* t that 
core of being to which we assign nar.es (the Latin cor , for 
example) but which we cannot locate 

According to hatfchew C. itoudene "Corde* s relation- 

1 51 

ship with Valeria is th erratically central to the novel”, 
but so is his relationship with Mnna, There are subtle 
tensions inbuilt between them. Corde expects her to be 
involved in his problem and to share his priorities. But 
as Ada iiharoni points outs 

Minna ... refuses to Inhabit the 
"background" of her husband’s "fore- 
ground ", does not even realize that this 
is what he expects of her. She is so 
engrossed in her work and career that It 


128 The Sean*g December , p. 128. 

129 The Dean’s December , p. 128. 
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does net on Per test be coul 1 '* m rl< a 

i 

Stic'' dersnc’s. 

In feet "Irmn confess©;? that sue does, not u.n .’erst end her 
husbrcr. J J ully #> 'You tur v/\7 oul * u :,e ■:• :> r«,.» emo- 
tion r-1 arc' strange person thai- I ever: ^ The 

tt arrive, however, does net fMl. ‘it >,* fordee experience 
the restoration of their spiritual vitality when they 
cone back to the States; 

On the plane when he held his wife's 
thin hand, she wes too ill end bitter 
to be aware of his touch; she shut Mir? 
out. But he was minutely aware of 
things, and the source of Ms aware- 
ness was in Ms equilibrium, a very ex- 
tensive kind of* composure, Not that 
this composure didn’t have tight areas, 
crawl spaces, narrow and painful cor- 
ners where longtime miseries rankled 
and to which there was not easy access. 


132 Aheroni, pp, 99-112, 
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but this r pel'll in;' - sometimes an elec- 
tric prickling in a circle around his 
heart - couldn’t be senerated from his 
sense of improvement, of coming into 
his own. 1 ^ 

Dewey Spangler, the boyhood friend of the Dean betrays 
his trust. Dewey considers bin to be his rival. He 
seeks him out in Bucharest though he had never looked 
hint up in Chicago, In bis innocent trust the Dean lays 
bare his heart on various matters but Dewey uses Ms 
views and experiences for a spic ,r article. In spite of 
all this Cords is able to see the Inside of Dewey’s soul 

tie saw now that -Dp angler was do wnsl anted 
In spirit. The slight wave of his hair, 
which had always had an upward tendency, 
apparently had reversed itself. And be 
used dye, that was perfectly plain. But 
this was a mere observation and no judg- 
ment. Lgt him touch up his hair. Seeing 
Mm so actual, vanities were dissipated, 
you were In no position to .judge, and 


134 the Deantg. Daoiffifegg, pp. 262-83. 



there was no need for .judging. Spang- 
ler* p> rays were turned downwards, and 
his look openly confessed it. Me had 
been a kook, but certainly no coward, 
f aybe on this death dsy Corde ties recei- 
ving secret guidance in aeeirv' life. 

Perhens at tMs very moment the flares 
v/ere finishing Valeria, and therefore 
it was especially important to think 

A 

what a human bein' ' really wr,s. " 

It is through such vivid forms of attachment that Corde 
discovers the vital connection the soul to the world 
Pifer rightly r era arks: 

Corde* a revelation is not confined to 
the level of abstract "discourse”, how- 
ever, At the end of the novel. Bellow 
articulates hie character's felt connec- 
tion to the -universe, his bond with ail 
creation? and he does so by creating 
verbal "pictures” traced in the very 

language of attachment that Corde has 
116 

been seeking. 


1 39 The. Caen * s j^e ewiber , p * 2^5 » 
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Ill 


Each of Saul Bellow&hero is engaged in the quest for the 
self and each comes to a certain realization and then 
hands over the quest to the other as if he were a parti- 
cipant in a relay race. Prom Joseph to Albert Corde 
there is a long stretch and has to he covered in stages. 
The problems of the self are many, external as well as 
internal, physical as well es metaphysical, historical 
as well as transcendental. The question arises what is 
the real nature of the self which the protagonists of 
Bellow constantly pursue. Is it ever in a flux and con- 
tingent upon external reality or is it something inner 
and the cfbre of which remains unchangeable? Let us see 
how Bellow conceives the true self or "primordial nature” 
to be. 


Freud and his followers have left e deep Impact 
on modern thought* Bellow alas shows a great admiration 
for Freud, In fact almost every hero of Ms know* Freud, 
Freud ha* thought of the self in terms of the unconaieua 
•id* end *ego*. According to him the ego appears to be 



autonomous and unitary but it really is "continued Inward* 
without any sharp delimitation into an unconscious mental 
entity which we designate as f id* and for which it serves 
as a facade". 1 ^ Bellow does not fully arree with Freud 
with regard to the unconscious: 

Is it possible that what we don’t know 
has a metaphysical character and not a 
Freudian, naturalistic character? I 
think that the unconscious is a concept 
that begs the Question and simply re- 
turns us to our ignorance with an arro- 
gant attitude of confidence, and that is 

1 W 

why I m against it. A 


Similarly Bellow alto does rot subscribe to the primacy 
of Oedipus Complex, An American doctor wrote to Freud 

after reading hi a 3M_fgtuge of that as a 

medical student he had lost his faith in God when he ©aw 
the body of a. ’’very beautiful old woman” brought Into the 


mmmmmmb 
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Sigmund fr*eud, Clvilf station aaQt §^L§S^fe gS |l» 
trans* James Strachey (Hew \orlt: Norton, 19b1) , 


p.13 


♦ 


138 Robert Boyers, et al., ’’Literature and Culture* An 
Interview with Saul Bellow", 30 < Summer 

1975), p. 19. 


di ssectin^ room, Freud responded "by saying that "the fizfus,** 
ricj?n doctor saw Ms own mother in the body of the cadaver. 
Bellow reacts Sharply against this kind of attitude; 

At this moment I experienced a violent 
reaction against Freud. >’/as it not 
possible to experience beauty or pity 
without thinking of your mother, or 
without the Oedipus Complex?^ ^ 

Bellow does not approve of "the pleasure principle 9 * of 
freud who asserts; "one feels Inclined to say the inten- 
tion that men should be happy is not included in the plan 
of ’creation* Herzog speaks for the novelist when 

he says; 

1 subscribed at one time to the theory 
that it was pleasure end pleasure only 
that gave one the strength to be moral, 
that pleasure was fundamentally a ques- 
tion of health, and that the only possi- 
ble source of goodness and happiness 


139 Robert Boyers, p, IB, 

140 Sreud, p, 24, 



was instinctual gratification, I no 
longer believe this to be true, 141 

Freud* s master trope is "the understanding of normal cha- 
racter through the neurotic character, of health through 
sickness", ' and he considers ethics as "therapeutic” 
activity of the super ego, Bellow is quite skeptical of 
such formulations, Charlie Citrine expressing Ills dis- 
like of Rieff’ s book Ihe triumph of the therapeutic says: 

It says that psychotherapist may 
become the new spiritual leaders of 
mankind, A disaster Goethe was fur- 
ther afraid the modern world might 
turn into a hospital. Every citizen 
unwell. 14 *' 5 

Bellow rejects Freud in these fundamental concepts said 
yet in many he appears to be indebted to him. He fre- 
quently uses psycho- analytic terminology and considers 
childhood experience of primary importance for self- 
definition* Many protagonists of Bellow lend themselves 
to psycho-analysis* In fact ©n various occasions *we 


141 As cited by Daniel Fuchs, "Bellow and Freud", Studies 
in... the . , hi t erary,.,,Iir^ngti<i B. 17, no. 2 ( 1984), pp. 59-80. 

142 FUohs, "Bellow and Freud”, pp, 59-80. 

145 Humboldt* s Gift, p* 175. 



semt to be eaves-dnopuinr*, on on analytic session It 

is because of this that several critics have tried to 
interpret various 2 allow characters in terms of Freudian 
thought, J. J. Clayton admits in Ms preface to the second 
edition of his book, Sa ul . .Bell ows In Defence of Fan , of 
his "developing interest in seeirr Fellow with a psycho- 
analytic lens”, 1 ^ 

Malcolm Br'-dbury, -.-ricitte Scheer-Schazler, Dutton 
and others are also inclined to take this line. Jonathan 
Wilson may be considered to be representative of these 
critics: 

For despite bellow* s side^/ipe* a at 
Freud (most forcefully combined in 
his play l~ae last Analysis ) our assess- 
ment and understanding of Bellow’s 
central characters seems enhanced when 
we approach them as "living" examples 
of Freud* s theories. ^ 


144 Daniel Fuchs* "Bellow and Freud % pp, 59-80. 
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Freud’s explanations and concepts nay be true as far as 
one part of human psyche is concerned. He, however, has 
no explanation for spiritual yearnings in man, yearnings 
for transcendence and. mystical experience, or in a word 




called "hysterical dependency" (r,1'" ! o), 
though Bellow recognizes the reality 
of an unconscious, of repression, of 
the psychological, importance of child- 
hood, of filial crbivrlenee* cf behavior 
conceived as conflict, nevertheless he 

can accept Freudian! sra as at best a par- 

147 

tiel explanation.. 

Bellow is deeply immersed in the writings of existentia- 
list philosophers and his novels ®re interspersed with 
references to Sartre, Camus, Jeaoers, Kierkegaard, Heide- 
gger end others, Ondahl remarks on the views of Sartre 
on the nature of self: 

Sartre gives an extreme statement of 
the claims of the world upon the self 
when he argues that identity is found 
exclusively in Man’ s appearance in the 
world, or in those conditioning factor® 
be calls "factlclty". Because we can- 
not conceive cf a self In pure form, 
separate from the temporal facts of en- 
vironment and identity, Sartre denies 


Ilf? Fuchs, "Bellow and Freud”, pp* 59-80, 



that It exists. ;--an has no essential 
self created by lod end imbued with 
■purpose, and thus he must create him- 
self by action within the historical 
world, ^ 

It appears that Bellow adopts the existentialist line in 
the portrayal of Ms protagonists, to many critics they 
aem to be alienated, victimised, angst-ridden and living 
in an absurd world of contingencies. In reality it Is 
not so* Alienation, anxiety disillusionment are aspects 
of many of Bellow’s heroes as they are of average human 
beings in the world of today. They, however, are not 
their total personality end do not indicate their exis- 
tential belief, Saul Bellow has more to quarrel than to 
agree with existentialism. Herzog disdains 

the cheap mental stimulants of Alienation . 
the..,.oant 

1 49 

he rejects its nihilism. In the words of Herzog the 
Americans feels 

ftomentic defeat. Despair with the big D 
end the Existential stuff, so that they 


148 Opdahl, PP* 23-24, 
14$ Her zog. p. 75, 








can give the children to thing but ecolo- 
gies and placate ther* for expo sing then 
to nothing, i mean nothing, which is 
neither e category in logic ncr a psycho- 
logical concept but simply a mental and 
spiritual disintegration. frtr' which you* 
re expected to start all over again with- 
out illusions or consolations, the 
Hegelian alienated self in its Unhappy 
Consciousness, Wo, all that is deadend 
Pom anti ci an, and i*ve always gotten out 
of it by being a Jew (h,18*18»2S0J. 1j ^ 

He does not agree with Heidegger* s view about the fall 
into the quotidian and the rejection of ordinary life 
in the confrontation with death. 

... confronting one’s death breaks the 

hold of banality and in authenticity 

151 

which the quotidian Imposes, '* 

Bellow’s greatest disagreement with exi stenti ali sm is on 


150 M cited by Fbehs, " Vision and Revision" , p, 157 


the concept of self. According to Barrett 

Sartre’s position is .“If we exist our facticity then 
we are, it, and it makes up the total essence of what 

«# ft *\ 

we are**, ,J ~ lie goes on to say, ’’the self, indeed is 
in Sartre’s treatment, as in buddhism, c bubble, and 
a bubble has nothing at its centre”. Clayton remarks 

To be "human” is, throughout Bellow* s 

fiction, terrifying. Md so his heroes 

turn themselves into ideal imagoe in 

order to protect then selves. At the 

same tine they turn the world into one 

in which they can live safely. This 

double creation of a self ana of a world 

154 

Isa constant these in bellow. 

The truth Is that Bellow* s heroes do not turn themselves 
into ideal images. They are cast into 0 certain mould 
and they try to break out of it. Bach of Bellow hero^jk 
undergoes some kind of transformation be it Joseph, Asa, 


152 William Barrett, Irrational York, 1962), 

p» 109* 
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i.erzog or Cordr. ±hey no; ate the views of Sartre* Their 
sole endeavour is to discover what is at the centre of 
an individual’s life and though they do not claim for 
any finality, they discover an essence which has close 
affinities with, hianen— «io^, which in fact is the human 
soul. Bellow is rather in agreement with Kierkegaard 
who affirms the soul rather than Sartre who denies it. 

Romanticism had a great impact on the moulding of 
the novelist's sensibility. Of course. Fellow does not 
support the cult of ego and the concent of the uniqueness 
of the self. As Clayton remarks, ”It is the error of 
becoming more than human and m becoming less-thon-human" 
Herzog is engaged in a woPk f 

supposed to have ended with a new 
angle on the modern condition, show- 
ing how life could be lived by renew- 
ing universal connections; overturning 
the last of the Romantic errors about 
the uniqueness of the self; revising 
the old 'Western, Faustian ideology; 
investigating the social meaning of 
nothingness. ^ 


155 Clayton, p, 81. 

156 Haraoiu p. 39. 
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It Is the concept of the uniqueness of the self which 
puts man on the wron/'. path of high ambitions and self- 
centredness resulting in frustrations and paranoia. So 
Bellow attacks "the riousseaulstic aggranril zm ent of 
the powers of the individual, the extremist romantic 
impul se : w , 1 ^ Bradbury ren ark. s : 

... the streets of New York are filled 
with ©ad self m ythologi zers, rsmpent 
with the assertion of self. 

It, however, does not mean, that he has no affinity with 
other English romantics. Allan Chavkin rightly observes: 

Critics have found it difficult to 
delineate the complex sensibility at 
the cor© of his work. A key to this 
sensibility can be found, however, 
in his repudiation of what he consi- 
ders to be 8 the Wasteland outlook" 

V 

of modernism and in his allegiance 
to the older tradition of early nine- 


157 Gloria L. Cronin, " llanderaon that Ba lBj&mj * Paro- 

dic Expose of the Modem 'Hovel w , Saul Bellow in the 

1980s, p. 196, 


158 Bradbury, p* 81* 



teenth century fnglifh romanticism 


159 


In his works, especially the later ones. Bellow affirms 
the worth of the ordinary individual and his everyday 
life, He has no sympathy for what he calls the "myth 
of diminished man”. According to him, modern Western 
real! an has made "the ordinary man extraordinarily limi- 
ted, weak, sick, paltry, subject to devouring illusion”. 160 

What he intends to do is to discover "the extra- 

^1 iFii **1 

ordinary in the ordinary”, through the power of ima- 
gination. In an article ”/ World too ?'uch With Os'* he 
writes that the task of imagination has become much more 
difficult but all the more necessary today. He attacks 
the predominating attitude of contemporary socletv which, 
while greatly esteeming action - end technical and scien- 
tific accompli Ehment ^ "takes little stock in the imagina- 
tion or in individual talent". Irvin iJfeock associates 
Bellow’s romanticism with the earth-bound romanticism 
of Wordsworth which is just the opposite of visionary 
or apocalyptic romanticism. He writes: 

Bellow has a gift, reminiscent of Words- 
worth, for evoking in his very sentence 


159 Chavfcln, pp» 7-18. 

160 Saul Bellow, "A Comment on form end Deep air*. Loca- 
tion 1 (Summer 1964), p, 12. 

161 Joseph Epstein, "A talk with Saul Bdlsw*. Jtfjg, . York 
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rhyth?as, as well as in his words, the 


experience of thought, the dr an a of its 

emergence out of the life of the whole 
162 


Today man lives in a world of distractions, frustrations 

HiS "5 

and "the engulfing mechanisms of power and mass". He 
is torn by several biological, historical and economic 
drives and is ridden by anxiety, guilt, fixations, ten- 
sions, boredom and fear of death. He usually identifies 
his self with one of the prevalent modern theories and 
seldom tests if the theory is true. He has dissociated 
his thought from feeling and feels crushed by facts end 
statistics. He seldom tries to peep into Ms true self 
and keeps drifting aimlessly in an apparently meaningless 
world. The Bellow hero tries to ask fundamental questions 
about reality and tries to discover if there is anything 
stable or "a core of the eternal whe-i-s- expo sed to 
various kinds of strong winds from ail sides. The impulse 
seem® to be, "To take with one, whether down into the 
depths or out into apace and time, something deer and to 


162 Irvin Stock, "^an in Culture", Cogaentary (Mey 1970} , 
p* 93. 
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preserve it". Obviously s person "has something in 
him which he feels it important to continue. Something 
that deserves to go on !l ,^ This "something dear"* 
something which "deserves to go on" can be nothing else 

1 

but "the soul or true self ". Bellow himself asserts the 
importance of soul in his foreward to Allan Bloom* s Pie 

The independence of this consciousness, 
which has the strength to be immune to 
the noise of history and the distractions 
of our immediate surroundings, is what 
the life struggle is all about., The soul 
has to find and hold its ground against 
hostile forces, sometimes embodied in 
ideas which frequently deny its very exis- 
tence and which indeed, often seem to be 

166 

trying to annul it altogether. 


164 Mr. Seami er* s. Planet, p. 110. 
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166 Allan Bloom, The Closing of the Jgert caa Mind (Hew 
York i Simon end Duster, 1987), pp. 16-17. 


%e true self is the essential self. It **1® given rather 
than invented” '' and is beyond all sorts of strivings. 
Henderson means this true self when he says to hahfu, 

I*ve just got to stop Becoming, Jesus 
Christ, when am I going to be? 1 ^ 3 

The soul is to be differentiated from the mind, According 
to the French philosopher Etienne Gilson, the soul has 


Painfully aware of his external helpless- 
ness, Joseph continually returns to his 
need for a self which exists In its own 
right, whatever its dependence on the 
world, s self which is essential rather 
than contingent, 1 ? 1 

Albert Corde, the protagonist of 'The Dean 1 s December too 
seeks the soul which can apprehend beyond appearances in 
historical time. That he has be<m able to do so is appa- 
rent from his experience atop the elevator of the tele- 
scope on Mount Palomar, 

Through these distortions you saw objects, 
forms, partial realities. The rest was to 
be felt, And it wasn’t only that you felt, 
but that you were drawn to feel and to pene- 
trate further, as if you were being Informed 
that what was spread over you had to do with 
your existence, down to the very bloody end 
the crystal forms inside your bones, Rocks, 
trees, animals, men and women, these also 
drew you to penetrate further, under the 


171 Opdahl, p, 43. 



distortions (comparable to the afcmo 







The human soul has certain latent characteristics* 
It has intimations of immortality and has the capacity 
to overcome the existential anxiety over death. What 
makes roan 111-enulpptd to handle the phenomenon of death 
are abstract ideas* alienation from others* surrender to 
unreality and false selfhood, .insert realizes this fact. 
According to him* "Death is the abolition of choice. The 
more choice is limited, the closer we are to deatn". ' ' 
Those who enslave themselves to their ideal* limit their 
choice and undergo e living death. Similarly* John Pearl 
complains of South Brooklyn: 

Vie rr.cved here to save money, but I*m 
afraid we’d better start saving our- 
selves and move out again. It* s the 
treelessness* as much as anything that 
hurts me. The unnatural, too human 

176 

deadness. 

Keith Opdahl rightly comments: 

The deadness of the city la too- human 
because it represents our society’s 


175 P- 122. 
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attempt to avoid death by embracing 
stone and metal. The ideologist who 
forms Joseph’s society invests his 
whole life - his freedom, energy and 
happiness - in eitner an idea, which 

is abstract, or an object, which ir 

177 

inorganic. 

Miss Lenox in Henderson the Rein King lives in a cottage 
crowded with accumulated ,junk of her daily scavenging. 

She tries to seek a symbolic immortality by living with 
inanimate and deathless tokens of life and thus defeats 
herself and suffers a living death, Henderson too seeks 
”a remedy to the anxiety over death n by denying the body 
and facts of death. He says, "If this body, if this 
flesh of mine were only a dream". He seeks immortality 
through artificiality of existence, Tie devotes many hours 
in e dmp basement study in the hope of reaching Ms 
parent’s spirits by playlmt the violin. He tells us, "It 
so happens that I have never been able ^convince myself 
the dead are utterly dead 9 . 178 Opdahl rightly remarks: 


177 Opdahl, p* 34. 
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Each of Bellow* s heroes finds the climax 
of his story - and a sense of great rele- 
ase - in a confrontation with death. 
Joseph* s final walk in the alley is asso- 
ciated with the ancient figure of his 
dreams, and his subsequent request for 
induction - itself a confrontation of 
death - brings relief. Leventhal awakes 
to find his life in danger. Allbee about 
to die, and, at the end of their struggle, 
a sense of completion. Angle too under- 
goes such m experience in his fight with 
Basteshaw in the lifeboat and his violent 
breakup with Thea, Wilhelm breaks down 
before a corpse and Henderson witnesses 
Dahfu* s death. In each case the hero 
vacillates before a threat or ordeal and 
then confronts the source of that threat 
in the death scene. In each there is a 
pattern of resistance, embrace and rele- 
ase - reminiscent of Leventhal 1 s descrip- 

170 

tlon of the swinging door. 


179 Opdahl, p. 160. 



The only way to overcome the fear of death is to acknow- 
ledge the deeper spiritual realities of life. In his 
novels Bellow, to put it in the words of lh®b Hassan, 
seeks to "convince us that reality or experience of life 
- call it what we will - is worth all the agonies of 
human existence without ever needing to be intelligible"* 
Bellow has often emphasized that reality cannot be seized 
through rationality and that the external reality is not 
true reality. He even suspects if the physical world is 
real at all. Joseph feels that 4| th«s real world is not 

*1 QQ 

here at all and what is at hand is spurious and copied". 
Herzog believess 

We have ground to hope that s life Is 
something more than such a cloud of 
particles, mere fact! city. Go through 
what Is comprehensible and you conclude 
that only the incomprehensible gives 
any light. 181 

Angie seeks to find the basis of his tenure beyond the 


180 Dangling Mas , p. 2k. 

181 Herzog, p. 268. 



social and historical world* 


It takes some of us a long time to find 
out what the price is of our being in 
nature, and what the facts are about your 
tenure.^®'* 

Bellow’ s heroes try to transcend the physical reality to 
be able to reach, spiritual reality through intuitive 
experience. The focus in his novels fell on those cru- 
cial moments in the life ©f a hero when he "transcending 
the immediate pressures of his environment and the limit- 
ing conditions of Ms social matrix, asks himself some 

IS 3 

fundamental questions about the nature of his humanity*. 

Bellow* s transcendent vision has increasingly become 
religious. According to Gpdahl, "the problem and *goal* of 
all of Bellow* s heroes is religious transcendence". He 
calls it "problem" because "their rages derive from balked 
religious longings" and considers it to be s' goal because 
"only transcendence will finally answer the problems 'Whey 
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face B * 18 ^ Though critics like Wilson shy at the us® blK 
transcendentalism in the criticism of Bellow* s novels, 
Stephen L, Tanner rightly points outs 

Mention of soul, spirit, the mystery of 
the human person, aid knowledge of the 
heart rather than of the intellect has 
increased in tandem with pointed criti- 
cism of modem psychology, the arrogance 
end dehumanizing effects of scientific, 
materialism, the sordid emptiness of 
merely biological sex, and the soul- 

damaging consequences of contemporary 

183 

money and power seeking. 

Bellow entertains no skepticism about the significance of 
the affirmation of the transcendent in the human life. 

The early heroes may be furtive about revelations of reli- 
gious kind, however, later Bellow* s heroes Herzog, Smaller, 
Citrine and Cord® are much more concerned about the affir- 
mation of religious transcendence than anything elae. 


184 Opdahl, p. 17, 

185 Stephen L. Termer, "The Religion. Tielon oTJjgrg 
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"had simply been Joking about Steiner” 18 ^ during one of 
their conversations. Steiner, however, is only one of 
the influences on Saul Bellow 1 s world view. As L.H. 
Goldman asserts, his novels also reveal Ms "indebted- 
ness to Jewish pMlosophers and possibly the influence of 
their writings on Christian thinkers with whom Bellow Is 
familiar".^ 0 The essential self in Saul Bellow has 
another important attribute, imagination. In his, article 
“A World Too Much With Us" Bellow declares* “The imagina- 
tion I take to be indispensable to truth”. ^ One of the 
things through which man can salve his hurt psyche in the 
contemporary world is imagination. Humboldt attempted to 
reconcile the massiveness of the American universe with 
the Platonic functions of Imagination. Charlie Citrine 
realizes: 

Mankind must recover its imaginative 

powers, recover living thought and real 

being, no longer accept these insults 

■jq 2 

to its soul, and do it soon. 


109 P* 109. 

190 Goldman, p. 55. 

1$1 Sail Bellow, "A World too Much With 0s*, QGl&fia* 
Inouirv 2, no. 1 (Autumn 1975) ,pp, 1-9. 



Citrine is able to retrieve the light which comes from 
living Imagination, the light in which the child's eye 
enwraps the world, an ineffable part of his being. 

1 want it to be clear, however, that I 
speak as a person who had lately recei- 
ved or experienced light. I don't mean 
"The light*. 1 mean a kind of llght-in- 
the - being, a thing difficult to be pre- 
cise about, especially in a account like 
this, where so many cantankerous erro- 
neous silly and delusive objects, actions 
and phenomena are in the foreground. ^ 

DahfU believes that imagination is active. According to 
him. 


The career of our species is evidence 
that one imagination after another grows 
literal. Hot dreams. Not mere dreans. 

I say not mere dreams because they have 
a way of growing actual .... What Homo 


193 P. 1?7. 
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sapiens imagines, he may slowly convert 
himself 

Henderson, of course, does not accent this theory Hit his 
spiritual sickness is cured all the sot®* Herzog sets a 
lot of store by "inspired condition 11 v,Mc' enables us 
to know truth, to love ethers and to consist® ate existence 
end all 'this comes from imagination. I>ah£u associates 
good with "inspiration and not conflict-'. 

Bellow does not consider facts to be facts unless 
they are uwjginstively perceived: 

A 

but the facts, unless the imagination 

perceives then, are n ot facts, p er- 

hsp? X shouldn't se.v “perceives" - X 

should, say "passionate! y tokos hold", 

P 3 Bn artist doeSjMr. Corde, the Dean, 

passionately takes told of Chicago aid 

writes his articles like an artist 

105 

rather than a, journalist. 


194 Henderson the Rain Kj^ , p. 271. 

195 Bouden®, p. 273, 



By stressing imagination to be a vital aspect of the tran- 
scendent self. Bellow restores intuition and emotion to 
their rightful place in the life of the contemporary man. 



3 


RESPONSE TO THE SOCIAL REALITY 


I 

All of us live in society and most of us do not bother to 
know whet its reel nature is as we do not bother to know 
what the composition of air and water is. An ordinary 
person has to live in society and he takes it for granted. 
Not so a thinking person. He feels baffled by social 
reality and is compelled to probe its real nature because 
the very survival of the individual depends on it. In 
fact the true self can neither be interpreted nor defined 
if it is not embedded in its social context. Bellow him- 
self has hem greatly interested in the question of social 
reality and the response of the self to it. An important' 
fact about his life is that he majored in anthropology at 
Northwestern and founded a socialist Club there. He has 
been associated with the Committee on Social thought at 
the University of Chicago, 



I 


Social thinkers have been divided on the question 
of the relationship between society and the individual,. 
Some of these like Karl Mane, Herbert Spencer and Bitile 
Durkheim consider societies in terns of their social 
structures. For Marx what is Important in a society is 
class conflict. He dwells on social divisions and econo- 
mic determinism but not on the conflict of the individual 
with society. Herbert Spencer is primarily concerned with 
the evolutionary nature of society. According to Eshleman 
and Cashion: 

He believed that societies evolved from 
relative homogeneity and simplicity to 
heterogeneity and complexity. As simple 
societies progress, they become increa- 
singly complex, and differentiated. 

Spencer viewed societies not simply as 
collections of individuals, but as orga- 
nisms with a life and vitality of their 
1 

own. 

Durkheim holds a different view. H« does not agree with 


J.Ross Briblerasn & Barbara 0. 
Introduction", Little, Brown 


Caataion, "SpcIologXI.-M 
sad Company, 1983, p* 3. 


Spencer who thinks that social events are guided by the 
sane rules as those of biology or psychology. According 
to him social phenomena are social facts which have cer- 
tain distinctive social characteristics and determinants. 
These social facts are external to the individual and are 
capable of exercising on the individual an external cons- 
traint. According to another important thinker Vex Weber 
sociology is a study not of social facts and, social struc- 
tures elone tut of ecci.;i actions also, "'the external 
objective behaviours as well as the internalized values, 

motives, and subjective meanings that individuals attach 

2 

to their own behaviour and to the behaviour of others”. 

The work of ’Chicago School’ is a further end significant 
advance on Weber. This school includes thinkers like 
Charles Horton Cooley, George Herbert Mead and W.I. Thomas. 
Head is the chief advocate of the view that, 

humans respond to symbolic and abstract 
meanings as well as concrete experien- 
ces, and that self and society are on® 
end the same in that individuals inter- 
nalize social values end nows. Humans 


2 Eshleman & Cashion,p. 31. 


ere both actors end reactors, they 
are self- stimulating and con produce 
their own reactions, responses and. 
definitions. 

With this background we can explore bellow* s view of society 
and its interaction with the self. For bellow society is 
made of, 

people testing to find whether they can 
eat without testing, view without suf- 
fering, make love without feeling and 

exist between wincing end losing in an 

£,% 

even state of potentiality. 

It appears to be a body of milling crowds, possessing its 
own demonic energy and driven by biological and political 
drives: 


And the great, great crowd, the inexhaus- 
tible current of millions of every race 
and kind pouring out, pressing round, of 


3 Ishleman A H&ghion, p* 32, 
h Opdehl, p* 83* 



every age of every genius, possessors 
of every human secret, antique and 
future, in every face the refinement 
of one particular active or essence - 
l.lsbpr . I mend , igtMvg , LAsMm* 
i love . I cling. I uphold. I glveway, 

I envy . _ I long . _l_scs:m « _ JL-dLe . _JLMflg » 

Lmm t . 5 

In Ms crowds Bellow suggests the blind impersonal sweep 
of life, Mb protagonists ere afraid of being drowned 
in the sea of humanity and their first response is to 
withdraw, The society that Bellow delineates is usually 
of the two cities of America, Chicago end New York but 
in a sense it represents As eric© and even the world. 
Bellow* s Hew York and Chicago with their unnatural heat, 
filthy smells and mad human crowds appear to be similar 
to the overpopulated Asian cities, this is the image 
of New York we get from the opening lines of The Victim 

On some nights New York is as hot as 
Bangkok, The whole continent seems 


5 Mil *ha... fluff. P« 115 * 



to have moved from its place and slid 
nearer the equator, the bitter grey 
Atlantic to have become green and tro- 
pical, end the people, thronging the 
streets, barbaric fellahin among the 
stupendous monuments of their mystery, 
the lights of which, a dozin~ profusion, 
climb upward endlessly into the ^e**t of 
the sky*' 

The inhumanity of society is host expressed by the oft- 

quoted lines of The Victim : 

The notion brushed Leventhal* s mind that 
the light over them tmd over the water 
*~as akin to the yellow revealed in the 
slit of the eye of a wild animal, say 
a lion, something Inhuman that didn’t care 
about anything human end yet was implanted 
in every human being too, one speck of it, 
and formed a part of him that responded 
to the heat and. the glare, exhausting as 


6 'She Victim, p, 9* 



these were, or even to freezing* salty 
things* harsh things all things diffi- 
cult to stand. 

The society which dominates the Bellow world is incapable 
of looking st reality because it is overwhelmed by theo- 
ries* ideologies* abstractions end classifications. Bellow 
has a specific dislike for those why try to fit reality 
into their own schemes and plans. His outlook in this 
respect is analogous to that of social theorists like 
Raymond Aron and 'Edward 3h.il s. Ideology has been defined 
by ails with strick constructionist precision. FUehs 
explains ail* a view of ideology in the following words: 

Ideology is a highly systematized pat- 
tern of belief integrated around a few 
preeminent values - salvation* equality* 
ethnic purity. Political coherence over- 
rides every other consideration* with 
supreme significance going to one group 
or class - the nation* the ethnic folk* 
the proletariat, the party leaders. It 


T 


p. 47 » 


' ■'-.5 


ha® a ^anlchean cast, positing uncom- 
promi sable distinctions between good 
and evil, sacred and orofene, left end 
right, we and they; the source of evil 
Isa foreign power, an ethnic group, 
or a class (e.g. bourreois). 

Bellow does not wince words about ideologv. In an unti- 
tled draft for a lecture on the novel included in his 
unpublished Notebooks C.2.7, he writes: 

Ideology is crippling to attention. 

It has no finite interests but makes 
a whole sale distribution of innume- 
rable human facts. Its historic®! or 
biological schemes dispose of human 
beings by classification,^ 

According to bellow, though ideologies abolish confusion, 
it has no interest in "the miracle of being", It is 


8 FUchs, Vision and Rgyisjoa . p, 35. 

9 As cited by EUche, 3M&ZL UP* 36-37. 

10 fUchs, Vision and Revieion. p. 37, 



because of this that in all his novels bellows attacks 
* ideal constructions® and * reality teachers*. Ideal 
constructions are nothing but ideologies and theories, 
an attempt to subvert the mystery of mankind and the 
inexhaustibility of human life. According to Clayton: 

An ideal construction is, then, a cre- 
ated, self and a created reality. Thus 
an ideal constructor can see things as 
a military man or behavioristic psycho- 
logist or clown or Communist Party 
11 

member, 

Saul Bellow* s society teens with such persons. Every 
one baa a bee in bis bonnet. In Dangling, ft an Joseph* s 
brother sees himself a budding tycoon and for him the 
world is nothing but money. Jimmy Burns sees Joseph 
not as 0 person but as a contemptible petty bourgeois 
renegade” and thinks that be can cut Mm dead. The 
Machiavellian® like Binhom, Grandma tsusch and Hymie 
Bateshaw in The . Adventur§.s,„Q,f . Augj,e , JjflESh . are ideal 
contractors. So are Tonkin, Dahfu and scores of others 
thickly populating the novels of Bellow from first to 
last. 


11 Clayton, p, 78. 


Bellow looks at society through the eyes od 


protagonist but its reality, its solidity and its visi- 
bility is never lost on the readers# It is steeped in 
violence, chaos and anxiety. War, poverty, the Mammon 
worship the break down of f gaily ties, sexual violence 
end things like that may loom large on the horizon of 
the Bellow novels but Bellow seldom takes up any speci- 
fic social problem in his novels, Howard Harper calls 
Joseph 1 ’ a morel cosuelity of the wgr K ^ but there Is not 
much war in the novel. Which in reality is a mediation 
on the human condition, Similarly The Victim deals with 
the times of the repression but the thrust of the focus 
in the novel is on the question of responsibility. The 
problems of Tommy ’Wilhelm and Augie ere the problems of 
growing into adulthood, the problems of the roles of 
fathers but again the central theme in the novel become® 
either that of the connection with society or freedom. 
Many of Herzog* s troubles are due to the failure of his 
marital life but Bellow hardly esquires into the issue 
of man and woman relationship. The ame cm be said about 


12 Howard M. Harper, "Saul Bellow - The Heart* s Vitim ate 
Meed* 1 , Desperate 1'glth, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1967, p. €4. 







American his there atic focus usually narrows 

flown on the Issues Which ere relate;*: to the problem of 
the suffering and its endeavour to seat communion with 


society, 



and they cannot be separated from each other. Sbr 
Marxists the source of human suffering is econoaic Inequa- 







that for the Jew, 

Everything good sad everything evil is 
done by man and not born with man,*,. 
The Jew is Pelagian since the world, 
according to his lights, has neither 
properly fallen nor has been properly 
redeemed, 


Evil in Bellows novel is both physical and metaphysical, 
social and personal. It is apparent in the ruthleeaneas 

14 Arthur A, Cohen^ The Kyth 






The 'to rid. comes after you. It presents 
you with a .gun or a mechanic*® tool 
cuts off your future, is clumsy or crafty, 
oppressive, treacherous, murderous, blade, 

whorl sh, venal, inadvertently naive or 

IP 

funny. 


15 Sgul Bellow, "A Father-to-9«% Tg^Nc&Jsxg^ 30 
( February 5, 1965), pp. 26-30, 




V.ritini;" rfaout i'eHow* s concent ion of evil Opdatol rightly 
observes: 

bellow often conceives of evil - that 
mentioned by Allbee, say, or Herzog - 
as s force which is impersonally des- 
tructive in the universe and malevo- 
lent in animals, reflected in the ayes 
of Henderson's lions as ,s cleer circles 
of in tats on wrath" and rings of black 
light, He disc seer, like D.H. 

Lawrence, an analogous quality in men: 
he equates this force with the Instinc- 
tual drives of the species end the imper- 
sonal force and cruelty of the human 
will. 1 ’ 

All this does not exonerate the individual. Ho is as 
much responsible for the existence of evil as the Inhuman 
impersonal forces. The subterranean forces in his psyche 
express the® selves into the feelings of alienation and 


19 Opdahl, pp. 64-65. 



horror. It is true that it is society which couses 


these feelings, lerllp : teller in his Writing for thg 

End, blares the historical par am ©tree of American civi- 
lization for them, he says: 

It is the dream of exile rs freedom 
which has me&e America; hut it is the 
experience of exile as terror that 
has forced the self consciousness of 
Are ericans, l ' 

The individual himself creates an image for himself and 
tries to live by it. This also leads 'to evil, Accord- 
ing to Clayton* 

To be •human* is, throughout Bellows 
fiction, terrifying. And so Ms heroes 
turn them selves* into ideal images in 
order to protect themselves,*” 


20 Leslie Fiedler, Waiaag-jE a£-^ft-Bafl (»®w y ork* 1964,) 
p, 84. 


21 Clayton, p. 76. 


IhiE, of course. Is right about the individuals who suc- 
cumb to the forces of society rnd not about bellows pro- 
tagonists who resist such forces. However, as Augio 
experiences, neople do build towers of Hebei for them- 
selves. But tower building leads to alienation from 
society and also to alienation from reality, as Augle 
realizes, lie observes: 


Everyone tries to create s world he can 
live in, and #V't he can’t use he often 
c^n't sec. ^ But the real world is already 

'jrLZj3$sJ>. ■> OJk'V i- ’4' OSvtXOv) £A>vBfc 

correspond, then even if you feel nobel 
and insist or there being something better 
than what people call reality, that better 
something needn’t try to exceed what, in 
its actuality, since we turns it so little, 

22 . 

may be very surprising. 

Bellow’s protagonists have certain images of themselves 
and they alienate themselves from society. However, Idle 
theme of each Bellow’s novel is the hero’s attempt to 


22 gftft P* 590* 



breok out from the world of created reality md aliena- 
tion* 


The evil lies in the individual also. Joseph is 
as much guilty himself for his? suffering as are others. 

He projects the evil fr himself on to others, he blames 
his wife and wants to mould hersel# according to Ids own, 
desires and is not ready to grant her freedom he is seek- 
ing for himself, IV const Vrs ' tt« croud, obstinate and 
vulgar nut he Mr self is not free -fro’* t’>*j 7 o elements. 
Asa t eventual considers Allfcee to be anti-Semitic tout 
forgets thet in a hidden recess of his heart he too is 
anti-d entile. It is only when he admits that he might 
toe responsible for /lltoee* s fall that h. finds his rele- 
ase from the prison of Ms self, forany .11 helm accuses 
his wife of toting cruel to him but he allows her to place 
burden upon burden on him, though he knows that w no court 
would have swarded her the amounts he paid 5 *. Similarly 
he provokes his father off end on. He knows that his 
father does not like drug-taking but he waits until they 
are together to swallow a phensphen. He knows that he is 
tiring the patience of his father and yet he does it. 
Similarly, Henderson flees. Lily, though it Ms own trou- 






bled soirit -which is to blase, Herzen cor side's Ms 
suffering to be due to the desertion of pdolMne but 
he himself has deserted nngelic .’bno and domestic l.'hisy, 
Eammler dislikes the black nick-pocket but there Isa 
part of him which is in er.uathy with him, Clayton rlszhtlv 
remarks: 


hammier’ s wew York is crammer! with the 
sexuality end violence he is horrified 
bv t it is in the Jupgian sense his own 
shadow, 2 *' 

Whatever destructiveness is there m society, it is portly 
due to the evil rent dim; ir. the Individual, The question 
oi evil is, however, net so simple. It has metaphysical 
dimension -■»lso: 

It is not Just an impersonal physical 
force but a principle in its own 
right, 24 

Writing about Herzog Opdahl observes: 

Bellow’s real concern in the novel is 


23 Clayton, p* 23e 

24 Gpd&hl, p. 19* 


evil - a question at? votnuhysical as 
social. ^ 


Hi chard Ellntan considers Herzog* s endeavour to understand 
J'adeleine* s cruelty to be meditation on dun an evil. He 
writes: 

her ultlrotr malevolence lr a mystery 

p : A 

that refuses solution. * 

However,, in the police station Herzog finally understands 
"the pointless, destructive rag© which she directs against 
him. It is the emblem, in little, of the cruelty, the end 
urge for corpses, that venerated concentration camps'". 
Bradbury treats l.rv ' Inn^t . in the s me way. 

Accord In? to him the novel is 

less a bitter assault on the new radi- 
calism than the beginning of a new kind 
of enquiry into the elements of evil 
secreted in our modern history, and in 
modem America, in an age marked by post- 
cultural energy, a new rootless barbarism 


25 Opdshl, p. 15?. 

26 Richard EHman, JUn-Timea aock Week. Chicago, September 
27, 1964, p, 1. 


27 Him an, p. 2. 


in which possibility rud non atrocity 

OR 

contend for the soul. w 


*:h 8 t is true about ilerzog and Pr Srrn ler* c ilLgnet is also 
more or less true about otner novels. I** *»itef of speci- 
fic nature of evil it has an aspect of mvstery rbout it 
and the only thing that the self can do is to overcome it 
by transcending it, 

Bellow hcroec suffer ir. thi y hire of society, they 
suffer because of their cm coi.iplaxoi, they suffer from 
the spite of those in whose midst they live, they suffer 
from the impersonality of the physical writ and they also 
suffer by the haunting of 

,<? v.l ?w ol evil hhi oh is Imaginative 
m.3 vetrnhysicel, embodied in dr*'«s 
and sudden insights - " a free-runn- 
ing terror" which goes beyond mechani- 
cal destructiveness to become a me ta- 
pe 

physical force." 


28 Bradbury, p* 32, 

29 Opdehl, p. 19. 



tance of society. At various places he appears to be 
afraid of being browned in the crowd but his heroes sooner 
than jU'ter dir. tx-ver that "far from being daunting and 
alienating, s h^er numbers of individuals do in fact testi- 
fy to the Infinite variety and mystery of the universe*.^ 1 
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H end er or* ■ r?. «-li ?e si 

I'e ... should be nor® r crept in* of mul- 
titudes then we are ...» This is * r ".rvo- 
lous, not depressing, * 

L> allow deer, not approve of the nntur-listic nhtlorophy 
of the p slurs of roll, bsrrrl er Is col of blowing 

institutions for she ills of the individual end v/anto 
that peopl~ r/ioulu rera.rrf&s* their responsibility, col- 
lective ■-.■«* well an indi viliirl. 

According to the novelist even the ordinary indi- 
vidual is important. This theme- is implicit in most 
novels of the writer but has been beautifully brought 
out in a short story "Looking for Mr Green". The hero 
of this story looks for si unefroloyed crippled black 
Mr Green in order to give him a relief cheque. Though 
the store keeper considers the slum-dweller s ,; worse than 
animals". Grebe insists that "there must be a way to find 
a person". It is Important to discover Mr Green because 
if he exists. Grebe can also feel Ms existence, as margi- 
nal as that of the other, to be meaningful. The aignlfi- 


32 Hendtr»nJaif...JA4 ?LliM» PP* 161-62. 



cance of the story is indicated by this sentence towards 


the conclusion: 


.1* almost dcrcnH dc any f jood to have 
a nans if you can*t be found by it. 

It doer not stunt? for anything. he 

• 53 

might as well not have any. 


Though Urcbr. finally dMivers the cfecue to a naked drun- 
ken won an* bis victory is* mi ir the 1 e-net negated. n Who- 
ever she was* t v -o vatsr stoct for r. Keith 

bpdohi looks «i the search for * i* .rc*R as "a quest for 

* * ' * * ri 55 

the ilr.i-,1 reality behind nieun* & temporary creation”. 
Clayton, however, ir able to find out the true signifi- 
cance of the story «ihen he rererks: 


freer., r -«S t’ ©refers Crete <t*e sifliV 1 - 
rity of nsr.es indicates the t>inil oritv 
oi condition), exists a?* a separr.te self. 

56 

11, e ii'idi vi uu el * & life weans something* 


** bellow. "Looking for hr, tsresn*'. i^soyijhOToir|, 

^rSterlis , New York: Viking fress, W, P.W. 
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"Looking for fr. Or em n f p. 


ito, 
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accepts the world. hs Fuchs remarks: 

Loosening one 1 s morel stance, dismis- 
sing tradition only as p .joke, going 
further into subjectivity, into the 
erotics of art - these merely add to 
the already existing problem. Tied 
into the monologue though ne often is 
the Bellow protagonist leaves the way 
to the objective world open."^ 

Bellow * s faith in the individual in aLligned to Ms 'tem- 
per of liberal htxnanian". Though Bellow believes in the 
communion between the in.div.idu sal and society, in univer- 
sal connectedness, he has no fascination for collectivist 
abstraction. While staying away from "optimism of collec- 
tivist humanism** he also ©voids “the pessimism of existen- 
tialism”. 59 His view of life posits Integrity In the 
ordinary world and e political inclination towards Will 
rather than. Werx. He is like hi® Hereon who has gone, 

as far in Ms anti-Jacob^ tendencies 
as he has in his mistrust of authority - 


38 Richs, Vlalon.,,«nd_agg& fl&ffia, p. 307. 

39 Rich s. Visio n. JCOgvlSla Bj. P* l62 * 



rll in the interests of oreservim;. 
the narrow end hard-won terrain of in- 
dividual freedom m fl of i;i liviJuality.^ 

lie cannot spnrove of nnythinx which in "less than human" 

or "more than human", "More than human, can you have 

* 

any use for life? Less than human, you don’t either". 

But man should also learn to live with other creatures, 
he should find $oy In his physical nature. Referring to 
the enormous variety end number of animals in Th e. Mv«h 
tures of Male Kur&L. *n& nsP£:fXSStS^)£.JM ELiiaE* Wtchml 
0. Bellamy points to the centre! tenet ir follow* s world 
view. Me remarks: 


fee ©re reminded by the ubiquity of these 
creatures that man is himself a creature 
whose nature is to be assessed not only 
o ver against the animal kingdom, but also 
within the animal kingdom in terms of the 
way he interacts with his fellow creatu- 


res* 
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42 Bichat! 0. hell any ‘•■Bellow* s Kore-or-Less Human Besti- 
aries* Ausls March and Han dera c m the . He i n King" , Ball- 
State Un iversity Ibrun 23* no* 1 C 1982) , pp* 12-2#. 



Augie lire mtny other characters ir, Jellow realizes the 
significance cf man* s creaturellness: 

/.eenwhile the clouds, birds, Cattle in 

the water, things stayed et their dis- 

tan;e s end there was r»o n*#* to herd, 

account for, hold the* inthe head, but 

It was enough to he among them released 

on t’^e ground »b they were ir their 

brook or in the eir. I meant something 

like this when I said occasionally 1 

Lv, 

could look out like © creature* ' ■' 

Chester li singer sees the influerce of bellow* s Jewish 
heritage in his out look or* nan's concoction with the 
world. According to hiss 

Bellow* s basic attitudes - the over- 
whelming need for love and the ,1oy in 

life - bear a remarkable similarity 

Lh 

to the principles of Hasidism, 


43 Ine Adventur es of ...AMle P. 330, 

44 Chester SI singer. Fiction of the. Fort ies, University 
of Chicago Press* (1^-3), t>. W%, 




It is vm-y difficult 'co determine- 'Jewish influence on 
Bellow because he denies an/ conscious impact of Judaism 
on Mm. Out there ere may similarities between the te- 
nets of Judel mr end the nercepticns mellow underscores 
in his wo As. Opdehl rightly observes: 

Bellow 1 s celebration of the temporal 
world, his emphasis on community end 
love, and Ms rejection cf the formal 
for the spontaneous ana individual ell 
write his fiction with basidisit. 




ameliorate this trauma by establi- 
shing the nejrur that binds men, T.ellov's 
heroes, through lerninrc, thought, find 
action, attempt to rid themselves of the 
neutrality of science so ruinous to world 
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-j er son who has been killer.? in a massacre. He records in 
his oi ary; 

The bodies, as I have said, were lying in 
cribs, and looked rnr. *rk nbly infantile, 
their faces, n inched err' bounded . I do not 
r ©member ranch more. I can picture only 
the low-pitch ed Ion." 1 room much like sore 
of the rooms in the Industrial Ku seism in 
Jackson i'arkj the* child like bodies with 
pierced heads and limbs j my guide, brisk 
as a rat aron* his charges; an atmosphere 
of terror such os my father many years ago 
could, conjure for me, describing Oehenna and 
the darned until I shrieked and begged him to 
stop; and. the syllables 'i'anza.^ 

He tells the guide that he does not personally know the 
deceased. The guide smiles end though there was rot 
enough light in the vault to make his meaning un ambiguous 
Joseph thought he said "It* s well to put oneself in the 
clear in something like thia M .^ The dream signifies that 
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Joseph avoids involvement with death and with those who 

C i 

die: in other words, '.'1th ell humanity'’.' 


Joseph, however, 
flee humanity, ha hod 
should n :’oo»' 4 man live: 


tries *r overcome his impulse to 
hlmsel^ a she' 7 a our.st.ion "’How 
•Wh rt oi’ f ;ht ?*« to dot ” *' He hod 


wanted: 


,.,’a colony of the spirit* , or n group 
whose covenants forbade spite, bloodi- 
ness and cruelty, 10 hack, to tear, to 
murder was for those in whom the sense 

53 

of the temporariness of life had shrunk. 

he, however, can move towards connectedness with society 
only gradually and after much shaking of his conscious- 
ness, lie comes closer to Iva his wife, and John Pearl, 
an unhepoy artist in Brooklyn. He tells the Spirit of 
Alternatives 

I would be denying my in moat feelings 
if I said 1 wanted to he toy-passed and 
spared from knowing what the rest of ray 
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And 1 rose rather unsteadily fxm the 
rocker, feelin? t'-'nt there was an ele- 
ment of treason to cowmen sense In the 
very objects of common sense. Or that 
there was no trusting them, save through 
wide agreement, and that t?y sen oration 
from such rgr&mmt had brought me peri- 
lously far fro© the necessary trust, 
auxiliary to all sanity. I had not done 
well alone. 1 doubted whether anyone 
could. To he pushed uponraonesel f entirely 
oute the very facts of simple existence 
in doubt . ** J 





Joseph*.? ,*oinln.' r army is riot the defeat of the self. If 
It is defeet of anyone, it is th^ defeat of hi? f-nlse 
self* In the novel he is on his way to discover his true 
self ana he realizes that it cannot be done by excluding 
society. His Joining; the army is bis acceptance of the 
shared life of the con-muni ty. 

' «vcrth?»l * s is ''another tele of social respon- 
sibility discovered end en forced in vr>rld where the 
task of sel f-^e flriticr. r: t wholly upon the indi- 

K& 

vidua! . It ir- a t-Ae of the relr-Monshio between .Asa 
I. evented and ’S’irby 113 be.?, who as the rare* suF**-ests j*yp— 
bolically strjv’r, for "veryon*’-'. In one level it can be 
said, he functions as <rvi exposition ©f the relationship 
that exist? between the ir.divSducf *v.id hi”, feilowmsn. 

L even that considers nil wee to b* ‘'on’ 1 of these guys who 
want you to think tinny a an ,*>£«■ to the bottom of your soul”. 
Like the Xfrit of the first epigraph in the novel who 
stood up to slay the merchant for killing his son by 
throwing away tan stones of the dates h* ate, Allbee 
accuses teventuel of bringing about his fall. According 
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earlier by Miter* durin , « oarty which Leventhal had 
attended. After a few days Allbee bin self was dismi ssed, 
dls wife d" sorted bin ard EUbsB.uently died. U ow All bee 
is v-lthout wor*» without m orey end without any restraint 
or his dr 3 nkirr-' habit 3 . Allbee ohilosonMzes about the 
plight of Tan in a mechanical culture and much that he 
says taakes gcoi sense. Hut as ..'-pdehl observes he is obvi 
ously unb al 0 * \c ed; 

there if, © ’’note of impersonation" in 
his accusations, and. s discrepancy bet- 
ween his conversational tone and the 
look in his eyes makes him seem like an 
impostor who does not believe his own 
words. He shifts crazily from "something 
c3 



LeventhaL accountable and thus guilty.-’ 8 

L eventhal ^ets a -job thfnn h he strongly ru so eats that 
."'Udi;;er had hi' blacklisted, lie also feels himself an 
impostor and thinks that chance ’nay re? ton 5 his .job to 
its rightful owner at any tine, 

teventbal turns to iiarknvy *nd 11 1 i ston through 
who^ he got his job for help against Allbee, They assure 
Mr that he Is not et all responsible for what has happened 
to Allbee but the latter suggests that Leventhol might not 
be without responsibility, ’'low leverthal sees: 

that it was i :ic ccagnry for hi": to accept 
some of the bl»*ne for All bee* s comedown, 
iie hid contributed to it, trough he had 
yet to decide to what extent he was to 
blarse.^ 


Thus, starts r. process which gradually breaks down Leven- 
thal*s defences, shatters his sense of security send raises 
a storm in Ms spirit. He is compelled to face the reality 
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that every person In re soon si tie for another person, 

’Ms in whet hinds society in n common bond, Leven+hal 
<33 movers hi* true self when he reco enir.es his faults 

He had used every neons, and oriocinplly 
indifference and neglect to ovoid acknow- 
ledging it end he 55+11*1 "'id not V.nc.v! what 
it was, hit that ui:a owing to the way he 
bad arranges not to know, re hnd dour a 
great deal to make things easier for him- 
self, toning, down, softening, looking 
aside* but the more he tried to subdue 
whatever it was that he resisted the more 
it raged, and the moment wee coming when 

his. strength to resist would be at an 

3 60 
end, 

LeventhaJ* s perception of man’s accountability for another 
man Is strengthened by his reletionaiip with* his brother’s 
Italian wife Elms and her sons. He feel *3 that he wight 
have made a Mistake in understanding Hlenn os he wade a 
mistake about Allbee, 

If he were wrong shout Siena, thought 
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Laventfoal, if he bed overdo t the rrrk 
and misinterpreted that last look of 
here In the Chanel, the r;3 stake wen e 
terrible and demagSnf one; the confu- 
sion in himself out of which it had 

fy| 

risen ms more terrible. 






ambitions, career in sal an ship and in hi r rv-rrisge. 
there is a greet absurdity^ hout pic body and his clothes. 
Be has a hulking body to match his ^prgrntuan. emotions, 
"Though he called himself n hippopotamus, he more nearly 
resembled a bear".^ ”11© liked to wear pood clothes, 
but once he had put it on each nrtirl o scr; ■'’red to go 

f c 

its own w©y H . The story of Toms^y tollhrl- hrs been 
rightly seen, 

as ® classic story of the Jewish ^chie- 
fs! el (the tyne of whom Jewish lore has 
it, •If he v/ent Into the hat business, 
tootsies would be born without heads*), the 
clown of failure whc also contains a 

f\*7' 

virtuous suffering passion. 

Tommy Wilhelm summari moo hi n mo, lor mistakes in p mood of 
sel f-fl egell atiom 

He wanted to start out with ‘the blessings 
of his family, but they were never given. 
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nr? *’uorrelleo with his parents and Ms 
sister. And then when he was best aware 
of the risks and knew e hundred reasons 
ag -Inst £oin^ one! bad made himself sick 
with fear, he left bore. TW s was typi- 
cal of llhelm* After much thought end 

» 

hesitation and debate he j overt e v ! y took 

he 

the course/had rejected irmurerabl e times. 

Ten such decisions made uo the history of 
bis life, lie bad tiecidec that it would 
be s bod mint. ike to go to Hollywood, and 
tin so he went. T'e bed tn.i sds up his mind 
rot tc /sorry bis wife, but nn off ar.d 
sot married, fie had resolved net to invest 
money '..ivi fanikixi and tuen hs hod given 
hie o check. " ‘ 

It is towards the end of the novel he is able to discover 
clarity in his perceptions about his rel ationship with 
others, tommy is now stripped bore, Ms father and 
I siskin have given him up. His wife has broken with him 
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finally, ’*e h r r lost hi* «orsey, 

*'iut if he has lort his place in the 
•world, he has 'Iso lost his artifices 
his roles, his defences. He is, like 
Lear, stripped bare. 1' erh an s now he 








con** '•"t!/ t*> the impostor soul, 
u;ilrs^ 3 1 f? '* he rrM^TV* 

der soul t.-'ke* av/oy thr» energy of the 
true soul and rakes It feeble like c 

7*1 

n prosite * 

» 

Hut the scene also y‘;nU es hi 3 centiwctiors with society, 
he mingles with the crowd though m far lie h©3 been living 
like m isolate end throu;,. his tears no Xorls one with 
humanity. f ; '. Gilbert l ortcr in on..- of the lew critics 
who hjiVe tern able to plirb the true significance of the 
scene. He r«erk s? 

ne cries also, however, for mankind 
for those millions - like himself - 
who have howled like wives in anguish 
and loneliness from city windows at 
night. He cries for all men who must 
suffer and die? he cries for wh*>t 
Virgil celled the the 

rp r\ 

tears in things. ' f " 
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?horo r?r* or! Mrs thtol thnt ,'rrir*s nor start move- 
rent — he I r ~ oi c-r^rru^ *"pto — It ?-p ?-Y'"$ic* o £ life 
f»r*d not with it. "odhorets fir^r that fugle 

"noes tJiro’j ^ everythin'* v yrt writer ;"*ns ¥. P, 

Pritchett ches not thirl. differently, Me cr i 1 s “lisle ,r a 

neutnl, ts e indi fferent ™ w' 1 J ^ -Jo woven, th«y forget 

* 

that Augie’ s neutrality, if it cor; be caHr’ neutrality 
ii5 only the narrator* c> objectivity. The narrator in the 
novel is an older .vugio * ban, on tin &iv®ntures 

ol the your v 

bugle 1 a experiences in search of a «?orth while 
en- v 5^e;;rr;h with life aud a better fate are unending but 
the ibilorin^ exiwpiea ;..ay be considered to bo it high 
lights* 


he worka »c a stock boy in e department 
store, sells trivia in a. railway sta- 
tion, steals and sell s terfc books, be- 
gins f! uni varsity education, becomes a 
coal salesman, enters the fringes of 
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all these episodes Angle posses „* . 
to «na element, grows sdult «nd turns i rr./ard to discover 
himself and gains sub stiver ns o character. Tor Hopkins 
remarks that 4ugie co res to look ’•more for truth end 
less for enjoyment, more fhr conrciotsrnesF end less for 
„ «'i f~ Immersion".*^* ;.uglr passer* through the r achieve! liana 
who in the person of s 'inborn te1 n him that he, 
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should choose or seize wi *b force; should 
make strength from dismj venter of .nrd moke 
progress by having enemies, heirs' 1 : wrath- 
ful or terrible, should hammer on the 
state of being a brother, rot be on cros- 
sed by it, should have, the strength of 
voice to make other voices fall silent - 
that seme principle for persons as for peo- 
ples, parties states.^ 

Augie, however, feels disillusioned with J -inborn. Mlntou- 
chian who trices the harshest view of human nature elicits 
more sympathy from Augie. 'the hero, .however, is able to 
recognize his true self by brooding over his past mi stakes. 
He gain© a glimpse of the transcendent reality in his 
insight into w axiaL lines”. lie realizes that a person 
esn get inner strength through these axial lines* 

even his pains will be ,1oy I* they are 
true, even Ms helplessness will not 
trice away his power, even wandering will 
not trice sway from himself, wen the big 
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social jokes end ho exes* nee’ not mcke 

him ridiculous. ^ 

Immediately after this Augie becomes excited about A'orld 
>*ar II and joins it. his joining is not another escape 
from the self: it is his affirm r-tion cf society as it is 
In the case of Joseph. <it one point in the novel Angle 
considers rain “art «ublaa of the ah area condition of aLl M 
Commenting on this Clayton writes. 

In their momenta of the truth (bellow* s 
characters can never hold on to the 
truth fdlly) they merge, they stop stri- 
ving to be individuals, they admit that 
they are part of humanity ... and when 
Augie speaks of redemption the ima. ’ e be 
uses - of rain - is an emblem of the 
oneness of the many. Indeed this rain 
is one of the metaphors - water symbo- 
lizing the forces against which the 
individual strives. It is poetically 
right, then that to be redeemed one must 
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line in the on win: ' lines of thr novel 


' however, the world which I thought so 
mighty an or n rearer her remover; its 

p£l 

wroth from rr,o,'' 

Henderson is sfljtciec’ wit*', a horTld d” •'rrrrJon of spirit 
sno c&iritr.al rr cl rise. Ml o ’t 'Vr rn + r.vc ?. yen for 
"methodically ?:no eking t: cool c * *, hr is off" in the city of 
’"old t'&nhatto"* he battles un>n>enly with the state troo- 
pers of -ei'iMry, argues unreasonably with his wife Lily, 
alienates bin son an J 'laughter, refuses his tenants heat 
during the winter, fires his forty- five automatic at their 
cat, shouts so loudly over a petty argument over a petty 
disagreement in suen a voice that their elderly maid dies 
of heart attack, raises nigs to annoy his family and nei- 
ghbour, annoys his friends, acouintences end community 
with his unpredicatable, irrational and often violent ways 
and finally lights out for Africa in order to bring some 
significance to Ms purposeless and turbulent life, Hen- 
derson* s quest for spiritual harmony wests that environ- 
ment of physical plenitude is no cure for spiritual penury 
and that affirmation of society is not possible till a 
person has redeemed his soul. In one of his hook reviews 
Bellow states in unambiguous terras* 
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The liver* of the 1 ' .artr-s with ih^ir new 

■wealth stand ns a warn in- that the heart 

mny empty as the belly fill ■ ... now 

that technology extends iV r.rosi ~e o f 

an increase of wealth we ha'! better be 

aware of a poverty of the :ou‘i ar torri- 

* 

$* 

ble as that of bod.y, <: ' 

Henderson' 3 first incursion into .Africa is in the lend 
of the Amewi. Henderson' s role In the blowing up of the 
frogs in the cistern and his behaviour -naong the people 
of the tribe cast him into the role of a person wore than 
human, "the role of ^ ; ersiab ,, , button sees a more specific 
statement of tallow in the eoinode of the frogs. 

The frc?r. in the water (a symbol of 
life) are the- equivalents of the voi- 
ces within Henderson* s life that cry 
*"1 want, I war*t Jf . The Is err is the 
sm , e? tc rid life of its cor t satin si- 
ting; arid fras+rsd in# elements, whether 
those elurentp be fro^s or voices.. But 
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these fro ys, and, bv pr.jflLory, the voi- 
ces, arc? r. condition of life; and they 
balonr where they are.^ 

Amoni, the Hariri Henderson undergoer a different kind of 
experience. :.;ere he meets ^ehfu who tries to educate 
him about his lion therapy, opdahl aums up this therapy 
in tne folio v/ing words: 

fyshfu* p theory nnd treatment are shrew- 
dly rnoroprJL to bander son* « v/eakncs- 



Henderson is able to moV>-5 1-urjtnah and becomes Stingo or 
the rain king. Henderson i idled mm . the /inievd beca- 
use he employed his technical ingenuity. He succeeds 
in becofdng fungo and bursting; the spirit* s sleep beca- 
use he depends on his own resources, ' ut lion* s therapy 
is Inadequate. It is to be less then human in one res- 
pect. As uutton remarks: 

Bellow is saying that to base one's exis- 
tence and position on the fiction of a 
claimed animal nature can only result In 
death. BS 

After realizing that man can neither be a cod 'nor an ani- 
mal, he can neither be totally passive or suffering nor 
ever warring and active, after discovering his creature- 
liness with Stool efc the bear he returns to civilization 
and to his family. He tells the airline stewardess: 

You know why I'm impatient to see my 
wife, Miss. I as eager to know how it 
will be now that the sleep is burst, 

And the children too. 1 love them very 
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much. I think 


This clearly is an affirmation of society though it is 
achieved through external i zation of the self and then 
reaching the essential self, 

Herzog presents a contrast to fender son. If 
Henderson undergoes « series of physical ordeals, Herzog's 
struggles ere confined to his mental world. According 
to ”11 es Hunn, Herzog's '’critical recursive, ratloclna- 
tive ! ' activity is typical of the characteristic ( Intel- 

QA 

lecturd experience of our tlne'V ■' Herzog more than any 
other previous hero of Bellow, is involved in the pursuit 
of essential self or what bellow calls Is on interview 
with Matthew I'ouoane "the primordial person ,f who is not 
made. 


toy his education, nor toy cultural or 
historical circur stances. He prece- 
des culture and history. This means 
that there is something invariable. 
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ultimately urtencheble, native to the 
soul." 51 

r ov Herzog es for other hallow protagonists ,? ontic self- 
affirmation” is crucial to personal salvation. According 
to I'illich "the subject of sel f-a f f i rm at ion” is M an indi- 
vidualized 

Herzog* s mental .lourrsey thrown multiple thoughts 
and values in ouest of his primordial self does not in 
any way preclude the affirmation of society which i® more 
clearly stated in this novel than in any previous fictive 
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soul from the clutter and flutter of modern materialistic 
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is OT^rehertPiv© about the security of bis daughter June* 

;ie is net able to understand the b«hnviour of those 
rround him, Up, has "been, twice married and twice divorced, 
iif has been turned out of bis own bouse by r ©deleine, 
cuckolded by his friend b'ersbach, bullied and used by 
his neychiptri st, lawyer, and doctor. Though he is pitied 
by his family and friends, he is unable to pursue his 
academic nrofeation and is financially broke. Cb t 

Let© in spring Sierssog bed been over- 
come by the reed to explain, to have 
it out, to justify, to put Jn perspec- 
tive, to clarify, to msM amends.*^ 

Though there are traces of the cf flm^tion of society^* 




93 boraog, ts. ?, 

9*t Filer, *'if*r olso bolus the same view -'Yet while 

ploying the part of ardent prince, or "King of hearts" 
- perpetually '‘embracing his ' and as, Zink as, and 
Ramonas* - ” morons Herzog** has longed for a more 
©ennin/.’ful existence. He bos yearned for that *wider 
range of human feelings*' he experienced as a child - 
when, despite material poverty, existence was richly 
oemeated by love In many forms: hove for tmily, for 
one* s fellow human beings, for m physical and social 
environment to which one belonged, end (in contraat 
to his recent self-contempt) for oneself, pp. 125-26, 



scattered oil over thv *nove? they cutfmjinat© in a scene 
whlcn ir? the clirruw of the novel* Herzog has been try- 
in;; ';o overcome his violent impulses and has achieved 
nomen is of serenity, 3ut when he visits the court in 
connection with hi s divorce suit , he listens to a case 
in which F: woman is accused of murdering her own Jhild, 
He is also reminded of the complaint of his maid that his 
daughter June m% once locked in n err by Hedeleine sad 
Jersbach, His nurderour inpu3.se resurgaa and going to 
his nncestr-i? house, he stools hie f- -the’"* 3 pistol and 
gees to ;<hr»ot both the lovers. He sees through a window 
very touching scene of ^ershnch bathing and washing his 
daughter tenderly, * r 

He got Into her ears with the weshrnf; 
es she screamed, cleaned off her free, 
the nostrils, wiped her couth. w e 
spoke with authority, but affectiona- 
tely and with grumbling smiles end 
occasionally with laughter he bathed 
her * bo sped, rinsed, alpping water 
in her toy boats to rinse her back 
a® she squealed and twisted. The man 



we shecl her tenderly , The he ted 
traits v/ere all there. lut see how 
he v/a & with June, scr-ordir- the vaster 

on her playfully, kindly.*^ 

The concrete reality over takes abstraction. He realizes 
the destructiveness of * sell hatred* which ’’could lead him 

f)fs 

to ruin Ms; self 'because his heart was ’broken””,'' " Pifer 
aptly ret ark s on the spiri l uni rc.isr oration of Herzog: 

ftlthou*' 7 " t.era»£ no • '’con^rotulrteP hi r.» 
self or hi r, luck*’, it rot. V’ck hut 
liberating insight - trir 
herrt^ «* , fch$yfc &f r^ct r r^c ov®rv t 
From severe "atroohv of the chert”, to 
recall Lewis’s phrase barasoe is redeemed 
by Ms own generous feelings: ,i; !t a bre- 
ath cm# hack to him: and how rood it 
.felt to breathe I 

It is love, generous feeling and forgiveness that bind 
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the self with society. , li'i® affirmation of society Is 
also confined by iierz og’s reception of nomor? whose 
sensuality he fears tower'’ n the "nd cf tiro novel, -he 
is now an assertive host, tnondi still wary of sexual 
combat, he tells Hsmono that "You'll do nothinr of 

the sort" when she offers to bring wins. he arranges 

» 

flowers on the dinner table and rr.lects the suspicion 
that they will be a pledge of cominitirent, f-s l-'ifer 
points out,* 

these are stall maxtort:# remitted! y, 

yet m -er-sop has acknowledged, it Is 

in i>>r pacific detdLlb oi ' ordinary 

experience * - in tno real r, not oi 

,; tde*?s 1! but oi concrete actuality • 

thaw & oereon* $ r ’c han^c of -ieai-t pro- 

or 

ves real or illusory, 

Herzog’s affirmation of society is quite explicit in hi® 
following words* 

1 really believe tnax brotherhood is 
what makes a man human, It 1 owe dod 


«3® Pifer, p, 126. 



& him m life, this is where- X fall do wo, 

**• m liveth not by (••el f clone* but in 
his brother’s ihe®, -aci- shell behol^ 
fche Sternal Father aril love and loy 
abound* , *Vhen the preachers of dreerl 
tell you that others only distrdct you 
froR reetapuydical freedor. then you must 
turn away frorjj theri. l‘he real and essen- 
tial • .nest* on in or - of our ssBclcynert by- 
other bim-Ti beimr -rd their eerie yrcent 
by \xn*' J 

do one in i-eiaow can complain agoirst society if he wishes 

to, so .,:ucn as acral er, .ie nos Known to- toe utmost the 

"free ways of bobartsm, under the protection of civilized 

order, property rights, refined technological organize- 

tion", *" in '-lew Ynxk but more so in ’\uschwitz where he 

was a witness to the nlncsn&t. when be sew hlr wife mur- 

% 

dared and where ho himself had to w*»lk out re ss grave 
and where he murdered a naked, defenceless? '-'ezi soldier. 
He, however, baa been striving to reconnect himself to 

qh Herzog , o. 27?, 

100 Planet, p. 8. 





mankind, Livin'? on flpsncii?! help given by his nephew 
'"‘lye "rimer, the septuagenarian hero is unsparing in 
his criticism of contemporary culture and society and 
thorn-.': he denies it, the novel is a testimony to his 
gri r fascination for ’’sr:. ashing through the masks of 

i f\ *1 

appearances”. In spite of this he seeks communion 
with society, Susan Ulickmsn rightly observes: 

l*o y;ive hit!; his due, he is quite aware 

of his own role as the prophet from the 

post, and, indeed, the fierceness of his 

scrutiny derives in part .from a desire 

to discern some common hum sni ty^eorae 

shared principles of being, which can 

join hie to the human race from which he 

HO? 

declares his independence, " 




encounter caused by an Imbalance bet- 
ween these two forces of science end 

1ft ■a; 

religion* 


Sampler realizes thr» inadequacy of th^ scientific and 
rational views of F.n. s, osycho analytic views of 
Freud and economic views of KerlwMarv. He even rejects 
Covind Lai* s new utopian fantasy of m ascetic lunar 
colony. ft. Gilbert Porter observes; 

The luoon serves in the novel as the cen- 
tral symbol for both the goal of advanced 
technology and the Ibture of wan. But, 
in Ganailer * » view, the technological 
advances appear to be occurring in a 


Dutton, p« 1^0 




)£? 2 - 


moral void pod thus the future of man 
is uncertain, 1 ®** 

Bamraler realizes that the felt idea of immortality is 
rooted in the deep human intimations and not in ©ny rati- 
onal scientific thinkinr. i’e orefer® to stay in the 
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for him'* because the idea of nobles??© he somehow incoiv 
nates has been wantonly to Hoc 1 by those who have no real 
sense what noblesse might near for all of usO^ In 
fact tawnier suffers for him because he a human bond 
with him, 

fabler* s love for hun-nity In rlso seen in his 
relationship with y? r ‘ranpr» Thin r» etron of the prota- 
gonist is rot a very moral person. Sampler suspects that 
in his long career as a gynaecologist, he "performed abor- 
tions to oblige old i-; a fist friends*', 1 ^ But evil is part 
of human existence snd cannot fee denied toy mere withdrawal 
from society, Stammler admires Clya and loves hire. It is 
difficult to agree with Clayton when h«f says: 

We don’t see in the relationship of 
Sanmler and .*runer c model of deep, 
loving friendship; we don’t see in 
Gruner himself b loving roen. 10 ^ 


105 Robert Boyers, “Mature and Social Reality in Bellow* a 
Sampler*, SriMOTdi, XXX (burner 1975), p. 37. 

106 Hr. SsmljeE 1 ..*. .Planet , p. 130, 

107 Clayton, p, 246. 



IMs view is not supported by the text and negates the 
beautiful oreyer 8® filer offers for FXya* 

‘Well, Elya. Well, well, Elya*. And 
then in the sane way he said, ’Remem- 
ber, Sod, the soul of Elya Gruner, who, 
as willingly as possible and as well as 
he was able, and even to an intolerable 
point, and even in suffocation end even 
as death was ©owning was eager, even 
childishly perhaps (may I be forgiven 

for this), even with o certain servility, 

lew 

to do what was required of him, w 

Thus, as i' elcolm brad bury observes* 

Gppirler gazes on <*lya Gruner* e corpse end 
sees in his greater corruption yet also 
his greater kindness an assertion of the 
necessary human contact which all must 
neet, because *we know, we know, we 




251 . 


109 bredbury, p. 82, 









that In spite of Ms n Wordsworthian intimations that he 
was singled out for some great work in the world*’, moat 
of his oeuvre is historical and political in nature dea- 
ling with facts and not imagination. The critic obser- 
ves! 

This is not the oeuvre of s poet or any 

great imaginative writer, but the market 

place determined writing of a mm who 

gives the world what it wants said will 
ill 

buy. 

Thus, he too appears going the way of his friend Humboldt 
whose catastrophe is succinctly described by Citrine in 
the following words: 

That Chaining fluent deeply worried man 
to whom 1 was so attached, passionately 
lived out the theme of Success* Natura- 
lly he died a Failure. fchat else can 

result fro® the Capitalization of inch 
112 

means. 


Ill Mvin B. %eTum t "Humboldt* e Mft”, S 

Harold Bloom, f'odem Critical Views X 
sea House, 19B6), pp# 1S4-^ ,e J, 


ow, ed. 




was getting at when he called on si un- 
kind to ceaoe the false cue unnecessary 
comedy of history and be&in to 

1i3J 

live. 5 ° 


Citrine hws now realised the truth about ‘•lumboldt* s "heart 
break: and landless" and assert ss 

* 

24ow we must listen in secret to the 
sound of the truth that God put into 






186? 


towards an unrealised 7 ', but wide off the meric when he 
adds# 


Like Bunyan* s Christian, Charlie flees 
a world of death# a world in which he 
himself will die. 116 


He fails to realize the significance of Humboldt* t Gift .. 

It is not only a worldly gift but as Jeanne Brahaa says, 
°is also a human legacy of forgiveness for old disputes 
and past indifference’'. 11 ^ It Is this which holds human 
society together end realizing this Citrine not only 
affirms universal connection but in m indirect way our 
connectedness with the society we live in. 

Albert Co rde* s t with society it more 

positive than Citrine’s, The social oroblems of Chicago 
end Bucharest are realistically rendered in the novel. 

As Michael G, fete an notes# "Bellow* s critique of Rumania, 
whet Corde cells a ’socialist wonderland* end a ’bughouse 
Country* is like the piece itself unsparingly harsh*. 


115 Clayton, p. 281. 

116 Clayton, p. 281, 


117 Jeanne juraha®, /- .Sort of 

Georgia Press, W» p. 34, 



118 Yet® an, p. 267* 



Cut his treatment of Chicago is not much different* Corde 
him ?el f reflects: 


But I (damn! } starting to collect mate- 
riel for a review of life in my native 
city, and finding at once wounds, lesi- 
ons, cancers, destructive fury, death, 
felt (and how quirt ly) celled upon for 
b sped cl exertion - to Interpret, to 
pity, to smre! 11 ^ 

Corde* s problem is however, that of understanding social 
reality, $uch of our ills ere there because we are not 
able to understand than imaginatively*. Corde does not 
fail to realize this: 

1 meant that we*d better deal, with what- 
ever it is that's in us by nature, said 
I don't see people being willing to do 
that, that 1 mainly sec* is evasion* 
but this is a thing that works on the 
substance of the soul - the spirit of 
the time, in us by nature, worthing on 


119 iho Z*m' *, P. 291* 


every soul* *e. prefer 'to have such 

us 

things served up to/ as concepts, te* d 

rather have t hem abstract still 'bom# 

dead. Hut as long as they don’t com# 

to us with a ome kind of reality# as 

facts of experience, then el? we can 

*> 

have instead of good end evil 1** ... 
well # concepts. 1 20 

Cord# has written a couple of articles on Chicago which 
have raised a storm against him nt homo. Defending him- 
self against the apocalyptic images of decay# he Inter- 
prets the problem of the violence of the ’’black under- 
class" as the problem of communication end connection. 
Social and economic establishments have failed to reach 
its 


fee do not know how to approach this 
population, haven* t even concei- 
ved that reaching it may he a problem. 
So there 4 * s nothing but death before 


120 The P»«p»» Dtembar. p. 243. 

121 The Oe«n»» Pwwtg. p. 207. 



The- consequences of this communication gap are dangerous. 
Pifer observes* 

The communication gap is filled by 
drugs* crime, sexual, assault: they are 
the means by which a doomed population 
speeds the tortuously slow process of 
its own extinction* 

So the directing impulse of Corde* & life is as he puts its 

To recover the world that is buried 

under the debris of false description 

123 

or non experience, 

ct> 

In spite of the apparent lio utility of the world manifest 
in the Colonel of Communist Bucharest* Dewey Spangler* a 
high school peer 1 afe© has now fortified. Mm self within the 
Fburtts Estate by embellishing report# with trendy «0Llu- 
alone to the art and the Frowst of Ms College and 
others* like Sam Varennes, Kaaon Zaehner, *Jr. However, 
Corde continues the task of making contact, finding con- 
nection, exploring the human soul scape and rediscovering 


122 Pifer, p. 166. 


123 fhe Dean»s Decamber. p* 243. 





Here, as at tft Paloraar, the condition 
of being "drawn to feel and penetrate 
further* becomes an "internal fact** 
signalling the individual* s connec- 
tion to erection. In this way Cord®*® 
u soul finds an exit not from reality 
but, as Henderson says, from "unrea- 
lity ". 124 




with felt love and a sense of honest comitment* The 
novelist points out that Cord® "seweed to be picking up 
signals from all over the universe* cosae from unseeable 
sources”. However, it is through Minna* s support only 
that he is able to interpret these signals clearly. It 










FORMAL STRATEGIES 


Like a contemporary intell ectunl. Sonl Fallow Is apprehen- 
sive of sny type of closure, social, political, intellec- 
tual# arotionel# physical or metaphysical. H'hat he dreads 
most is claustrophobia* He does not want to he confined, 
•and so he is unwilling to he defined. There are many 
things he upholds? man* * spiritual yearnings# the hum mi- 
’s tic relevance of values, man 1 © love for mm, the asser- 
tion of true self and the strong' individual impulse for 
.societal connectedness* All this is clearly manifest in 
his non- fictional writings, in his Interviews with vari- 
ous critics, Ms Nobel Prize speech and various other 
writings* However, he avoids having the last worst on 
anything* His writings, fictional end non- fictional, are 
narked by open-endedness, by fluidity and by indeterminacy. 
In his formal strategies he does not explore in poet- 
modern techniques like Pynchon, Berth, Voruaegut and others, 




Bradbury rightly remarks* 

Bellow is not, in the fashionable sense 
of the term, a ’post-modern’ or even an 
* experimental novelist. Be does not 
question reflex! vely his own fictions*- 
lity, or adopt the nihilist stoicism of 
black humour. 

All the scree, he take?; to such devices ae save him from 


(Tx 




3 Sml Bellow, Kobel Lecture ( Stockholm s Informa- 

tion Service, WfT, p. 10, 

4 B, Porter Abbott, pp # 264-83. 










The absence of the author fro® the world of his charac- 
ters is too obvious. We do not find him even paring 
his nails behind the scenes* Ftuetoen Frank states about 
Josephs 


the author vanishes from the area bet- 
ween the reader and Joseph* s conscious- 
ness, only to be perceived behind the 

latter, too artfully directing that which 

£ 

we take a free and spontaneous movement.' 

Bellow sticks to this kind of presence (if it can, be 
called a presence) in almost all the novels. The cha- 
racter in him is not an object to be seen from outside. 
He in fact becomes a subject under his Ms own observa- 
tion, It is the character who views himself, churns 
his impulses and impressions end not the reader or the 
novelist. Bellow like Ellison identifies genuine cha- 
racter with freedom. In his review of Ellison* a novel 
Invisible Man Bellow called it a superb book end -admired 


6 Hueben Frank, w S»il Bellows The Evolution of a Con- 
temporary Novelist*, :A s esttra. SffgiJM 18 (Winter 1954),' 

p. 103* 
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Ellison* s rejection of all kinds of determinisms, 

Peking a character a witness of Ms own psychic 
drama is an important narrative strategy of Bellow, 

Joseph writes his diary and intro sp actively examines 
variolas aspects of his freedom and true self. He has 
his double, the Spirit of Alternatives, trying to make 
him evaluate his inner consciousness with utmost free- 
dom, So is the case with Leventhal who with his double 
Allbee examines both the visible and hidden sides of 
his inner self. In Au&ie March Bellow takes a more deci- 
sive and definite step. Here Augie looks at his own 
experiences not as he lived them but as he viewed them 
later in life. It is not the young Angle who Is writing 
about himself but the older one who is reviewing the 
experiences of a person who is, 

an uncommitted wanderer upon, the face 
of the earth, savouring experience for 
its infinite variety and cherishing 
hi® independence to see it out *&ere 
it may. 7 


7 SI singer, p» 355 



Cpdahl Is one ef those., few critics who understand the 
narrative strste/ry of the novelist. He observes* 

Although AuMe f-'-erch is told in the 

first person. Bellow makes a clear 

distinction between his narrator and 

Ms protagonist. The* voice of the 

novel is not that of the young Augie 

living his adventures but that of an 

older men looking beck on them. The 

narrator occasionally identifies with 

the story, but Just ©s often stands 

back from it. ”1 see this now", he 

a 

will say. "At that time not", ' 

Bellow perfects, this technique in H«gaaa « Here the narra- 
tor is the witness "not only on the activity of Ms own 
consciousness tout on the state of the age",^ However, 
Bradbury calls bins "an alternative end unreliable wit- 
ncsc**. It Js difficult to swallow the wor^d "unreliable". 


ft Cpdahl, p. 73. 


9 Cradtoury, p. 75* 
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Ifce worst that can be seid about Herzog: as the narrator 
Is that he is Inconclusive or all inclusive* In fact, 
as Porter Abbott points out: 

Herzog himself is reading Herzog. He 
reflects upon himself as he would upon 
a character* Thus, && confined as the 
book is to the interior Herzog, the 
mind we hear is continually engaged in 
trying to gala knowledge of it self by 
reading the acts it has a pert in direc- 
ting, 10 

Opdahl makes stellar observations 

H® makes an object of himself, seeing 
himself as others see him. But he then 
makes still another removal from him- 
self: "Satisfied with Ms own severity, 
positively enjoying the hardness and 
factual rigor of his judgment, he lay 
on Ms sofa”. 1 * 


10 H# Porter Abbot, pp* 264-82 

11 Opdahl, p, 156, 











protagonist and. is as much sympathetic as it is hard- 
headed.. Bellow urns a new device of using letters com- 

9 

posed in mind and not put down on psoer and never sent 
to the persons addressed in Herzo g. He himself descri- 
bes the form of his novel when he soys about Herzog, "he 

m 






the picaresque novel « Angle says about the fora of t 
novel # 

I have taught myself, free style, and 
will make the record In my own way 
first to knock, first admitted, some- 
times an innocent kno'ck, sometimes a 
not so innocent, 1 ^ 

Henderson too is directed by Ms irrepressible being, 
by Ms oormulsive inner voice **I want f > pnd wants to 
















occasionally forays into the outer world end quarrels 
with Etta and Vanaker, This juxtaposition of memories 
and events, reminiscences and action helps him to dis- 
cover the significance of his existence. The double 
structure is more palpable in The Victim, In fact, it 

assumes the form of the double plot. On. the one hand, 

■% 

we have LeventhaL*s claustrophobic meetings with Allbee, 
on the other we have Ms reaction end responses towards 
the family of his brother Max who is away. It is both 
these plots which make him grasp 13ie true meaning of 
responsibility and. its role In connection witbssociety. 

In Augle ft-. arch it manifests itself in converging and 
diverging lines of action that is, Abie's running away 
from one Machiavellian end embracing the other in the 
need to be free and adopted alternately, Henderson 1 s 
experiences between the Amewl and the Hariri form con- 
trasting subplots and are bridged only by -to# exuberant, 
soul searching spirit of Henderson, The technique of 
double structure almost reaches its achme in the later 
novels of Bellow. Herzog is a superb example in point. 

In spite ©f the mismanaged end patternless life of Heraog, 
his explorations of his inner being are set against a few 


21 IMzmgf p. 2. 

22 MUM£f P* 10?. 


23 McConnell, p. 45. 






similar dichotomy. As Clayton rightly remarks* 
On the one hand is the experience of 


distraction! en the other is Charlie* s 
experience of an inner light; in the 
one world the poet is fool; in the 
other he is at moments In touch with 
sacred reality." ' 


Many critics have pointed out that Bellow’s achievement 
as a craft an an lies in the intensity end complexity of 
individual scenes rather than in the tight structure of 
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-ness it indicates the, tentative but assured perceptii 
of the novelist* This is like saying that I feel lik 
this but do you also? It is to avoid imposing one’s will 
on other, a thing which Herzog experiences when he goes 
to Chicago to shoot the lover®. To kill a person is to 
impose one’s will on him. 

* 

The ambivalent m€ open endings; of "‘allow* s novels 
reveal his claustrophobia, bJs distrust of concepts end 
formulations* It Is because of this that the endings of 






Significantly* to ind ieete th* mol- 
ded, open «t»te of their relationship, 

the last phrase that I, avers that tries 

27 

to address to hiss is a question# 




In Au« ie Karch . It is not clear whether the protagonist 
will retain his spiritual insight into the “axial lines 11 
or loose them by engaging hlwself in black marketing, as 
he does, at the end of the novel. 

The ending of The 'Pears December is not so con- 

C 

elusive as it appears to be.' %thsrw isoudaue writes to 
stress this fscti 

Like the ending of on ,/a.lhre plr.y, the 

closing of Thg ffean* offers 

no guerentee that the future will he 
secures "Tt won’t be a restful life”, 

Tirana accurately confides to her hus- 
band**. 29 

The endings of S-lenpersoisu MSMa L r* , 
are superb and reveal toe spiritual urges of mm* 2h©y# 
however, in no way show the protagonist* s rejection of 
society. The as divalence of these novels lies in living 
in the world and transcending it, keeping the true self 
inviolate and yet seeking connection with the mankind. 


29 Houdane, *‘Cride Coeur: The Inner Reality of Saul 
Bellow* £ The teen*! December !*, op. 5-17. 




He sets 1 ii® temporal time against the subjective time, 
historical against the mythical and the contingent®! 
against the eternal. 


there are three kinds of time in Jug && Hard!. . 

There is historical time which relates to Chicago sec- 
tion of the book. There is the mythic time of the timed 
serpent and nature deities in Angie’s adventures In 







Cyclic dance of human life 15 . As Judle Mewraan writes: 

© 

The novel moves from an initial refuta- 
tion of time to a loving acceptance of 
it and willingness to exist within 

The acceptance of time implies social affirmation on the 
part of the hero* 

The subjective time, for example, in Harass *u as 
McConnell puts it, is “only a moment, a moment of infi- 
nite expansion” set ©gainst the whole history of Western 
thought, Jewish tradition and against the hero’s private 
passions* But it is” nevertheless a moment, the moment 
in which he chose s to accept his fate, to forgive life 
- Itself for its monstrosity, to stop writing letters",*' 

The real time in Mr*. is a week but 

significantly this cm be associated W wlth the Great Week, 
the seven days of creation or the seven days, the seven 
tasks, through which the primal intellect moves in forming 
i p ordered, humanized universe".^ There are two time- 


31 Judle Staoian, pp. 39-52. 

32 McConnell, o. 42, 

33 McConnell, p. 45. 


apparent! 


fallow makes m abundant use of irony. 

Wright defines an ironist thus! 

Be inay, as an observer of the hvmm 
scene, be moved to compassion, dis- 
gust, laughter, disdain, sympathy, or 
horror - the whole range of reaction 
is evidently hist what diatingui shea 
Ma uniquely is © rare and artistica- 
lly fruitful combination of complexity, 


Andrew H. 




distance* implication.^ 

9 

Bellow approximates to this definition and uses irony for 
'•complexity* distance, implication*** Bellow’s world view 
is based on a divided vision, on ambivalence, on the accep- 
tance of mutually exclusive aspects of life* While seeking 
transcendence, he is deeply ’rooted in the world, while 
defending the true self, he stresses its connection with 

society and while laughing at failure, he imeerlirtes Its 

life, 

humanness and while looking up to glory of/he exposes its 
absurdity, In fact sa Stephen L* fanner remarks* 

Bellow* a understanding that the ^oof? 
that amerces from a conflict of valises 
arises not from the total abandonment 
or destruction of one set of values but 
from the building of a new value, sus- 
tained, like an arch, by the ten tension 

XK 

by the original two. 


34 Andrew tf. aright: lane, AuateuVaL.^yelat,. A Study, ...la 
Structure * Helicon Books, haraond ©worth, 19/2* p* 28* 

35 oteohen L. Tanner, "The Religious Vision of More H« 

of Resrfcbrcak”, i -jliL Bellow in the 1980 *01 Jjt Coll ec- 

t ion of Critical. geneva* ed. Gloria L# Cronin & t*H. 

Boldbon* p. 290. 


Bellow uses not only thematic Irony but structured and 
linguistic as well* It is not necessary to linger on 
the examples of linguistic irony, but a few cases of 
structural irony which are embedded in thematic irony 
can be cited, Most of the Bellow heroes consider It 

necessary to hove ideal constructions in order to come 

* 

to terms with reality, Whet usually hepoens Is that 
they are outmatched and outwitted by reality and have 
to reconcile themselves to the fact of ordinariness 
end death. As Richard, Poirer observes. 

His comedy always has in it the penul- 
timate question before the final one, 
faced in Seize the Dav , of life or 
death - the question of what can be 
taken seriously and how seriously it 
can, be taken* 

The appearances ore not what they look to be, Joseph 
loughs at the hard-fooi ladder of e code hero of Hemiwgway 


36 Pi chord Polrer, ,r %rzog # or, bellow in Trouble”, Saul 

Bellow; Col l action of Critical Kssevs, «d, B&rl mnt, 

p • S3 • 


"but at the end of the novel, he opts for the very life 
which he laughs ©t, And yet who knows that it la the 
end. and Joseph like Henc erson will not come back to from 
where he started. Similarly* Leventhal considers himself 
to be a victim as do the other protagonists of the nove- 
lists but he discovers himself to be a victim! ser. He 
dislikaa violence in society but Isjhe himself wore 
aggressive and violent than Allbee, who he thinks is 
persecuting him. the end of the novel shows that now 
beventhal is trying to pursue Allbee and the motif of 
pursuit is reversed. In Seize the Dev Tamkin advises 
Wilhelm to transcend the materiel and helps Mat to do 
it by running away with the hero's last savings. In 

the novel Wilhelm endeavours to seize the day and comes 

tram- 

very close to what/acends it, .Hweattg and Eixiimltgls 
Planet are lull of irony, Herzog does not like the '' 
imposition of one's ‘Will on others but this is what he 
himself is doing when he tries to have Madeleine act 
according to his desires, when he goes to kill the 
lovers. He denies that humanity in "ersbach which he 

Jxjk. 

thinks, has discovered in himself. Sermsler dislikes 

A 

violence and perversity and yet he admires both. The 




black nick -pocket In a part of hi s mm soul , In Humboldt* s 

-5 

9ift too we hove mp It irony. In the words of Judia Newman: 


Charlie * p attempts to buck out of his- 
tory, to flee the transcendent, are 
also treater! Ironically. He argues 
that he has tc abandon his children 
in order to do them any real ^ood, He 
must first seek a. transcendent truth, 

Th^a'oles are turned by Renata, however, 
whose quest for what Charlie always calls 

"the riddle of your birth” parodies 

» 

Charlie* s own ethereal quest. 

In fact Beilcnv is ever ready for undercutting «ny solemn 
thing by his penetrating irony. His way of conveying the 
sense of truth is by spoofing it, by having "superfluity 
end solemn nonsense .... laughed out, hooted sway by the 
comic spirit",^ His works are rich in comedy and usually 


37 Judie Newman, pp, 39-52, 

38 Saul Bellow, '♦Literature”, The. Orej|t^ Id# a^Tpdgy, 
{Um York 1963) , pp. 171-73, 
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it io the comedy of the senlemi els, it In the comedy 
of those who are helpless failures, it Is the comedy 
of the seekers of big truths who are always inept in 
little ones of ordinary life. may laugh at then 
but we also laugh with the® and often through them* It 
is through Angle that we laugh at Orandma Lausch and 
tinhorn and others, it is through Herzog that we laugh 
at Madeleine and it is through hawnler thet we laugh 
at Shula-ojilawa end Wallace. ohUe comedy in Bellow is 
alligned with irony or. the one hand, it is alligned with 
parody and satire on the other. As Stephen L. Tanner 
notes* 


Bellow often oerodies or satirizes the 
quest for enlightenment (Henderson is 
notable instance), tout it is parody or 
satire intended to generate balance, 
realJ m and humill ty rather than to 
belittle and destroy, ^ 

Bellow* s prose style Is unify®. It is rich in imagery 


39 Tenner, p, 28??* 





function. Bello wk work, ^ as 'Icasel fete an puts It 

rewinds us that" sowe of the best Itt.?;;'! na- 
tive writing today continues Inroll citly 
to assert the Coleridge an belief that 
Isn^rurge is a conduit between wind and 
reality, that words reflect end at the 
same time interpret, hint* and xe, even "save 
through iwaglnetion the stuff of literal 

41 

experience. 


41 fetraan, pp. 429-47. 







points of various theories* sociological, psychological 
and philosophical* 'tor him theories are mere abstractions 
and not passionately perceived facts. He disagrees with 
Freud and his psychoanalysis. One of Ms characters con- 





‘’Oedipus complex”, n id entity crisis”) com© down over ua 
like butterfly nets”.^ 

He tries to peel off various layers of false sel- 
ves which have accumulated, upon the tru* self. He relies 
more on intuitive understanding than critical analysis 

It. 

because "the accumulation of sensible experience” is not 
enough. Reality has to be felt rather than seen. Only 
the true self can feel the reality and face it. It 
impulsively lea?© us on to the connection with creation, 
to transcendental longings, to intimations of immortality. 
It, however, does not mean that Bellow ignores the demands 
of the body. As Sarah Cohen correctly maintains! 

Bellow sees the body as essential to 

the functioning of the soul sine# only 

through it can the soul exercise its 
5 

powers. 

In Ms later novels Bellow comes to plumbing the depth® 


3 lQ P* 118 < 

4 Boyers, p. 44, 

5 darafe Blacher Cohen, 


(Urbanet University ox Illinois "res®, 19W , P. 10 * 














has emiTOcL'edL it ua e^Vv^tl^eppropri ete techniques and styles* 
Reading his novels one does not see any hiatus between 
the form and content, the soul and the body of bis crea- 
tive endeavours* ’What he wishes to reveal could not have 
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